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PREFACE. 

At this joyous season, when every youthful 
maiden, with a happy heart and sparkling eye, 
is anticipating the receipt of some token of re- 
membrance from kind uncle or aunt, parents, or 
other relation, or it may be from the one whose 
whispered words of attachment have changed the 
maiden into woman in thought and feeling, our 
Souvenir may perchance fall into her hands. 
Should such be the case, we have no fears for 
the result. We may say thus much, it is to be 
hoped, without displaying too much editorial 
vanity. What say you, fair deader ? Does not 
our volume teem with really excellent articles 
in prose and verse, nearly all contributed by lady 
writers ? and will not your joyous state of spirits. 
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4 PREFACE. 

at this season, enable you to read them with addi- 
tional pleasure ? Then take our advice ; read the 
book, and with it our wishes for many happy re- 
turns of a Merry Christmas and Happy New- Year 
to you. 

Philadelphia, December, 1848. 
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THE LADIES AHHUAL. 



AN INCIDENT. 

BY JACQUES. 

A wretched sonl braised with adversity: 

Shakkspkarb: 

It was the month of June, and the mighty heart of 
the great city throbbed beneath the life-giving influences 
of a genial sky and glorious air. It was a superb season, 
the year's holiday-month — ^when an irresistible impulse 
seems to banish the gray images of stem realities, and to 
carry the mind far away into the illimitable reakns of 
space. There was distilled through the atmosphere a 
delicious essence of perfume, that was redolent of ver- 
dant fields, of springing flowers, and clustering vines. 
Flora seemed mysteriously taking her pleasure-jaunt 
through the skies, and, from her horn of sweets, bestow- 
ing generously of her fragrance and her blossom-wrought 
2 



10 AN INCIDENT. 

odors Upon the denizens of earth. Every thing wore so 
witching and inviting an aspect, and appeared moreover 
so gorgeously robed in smiles, that to the heart of the 
calm spectator there came a balmy breath, whispering 
kind solaces, and tenderly persuading, that the world 
knew naught of sorrow. That voice of comfort dried 
for a while the tear upon the cheek of saddened bereave- 
ment, made the pulses of youth beat more joyously, while 
the nimble-paced clouds, that stole hurriedly over the face 
of the blue empyrean, revealed at intervals, in majestic 
power, the pure, bright beams of the sun's light. 

The soul-storms too, seemed lulled, and the inner 
mental garden bloomed, in its every parterre, as if a vernal 
shower had just left upon each bud and leaf the glittering 
gem-drops. 

Pair Diana, never, even in her kindest moods, reveals 
more than half her stores : the dark side is to our eyes 
forevOT veiled. Thus, amid the heavenly influences of 
the scene, there were tears dropping to the chill earth, 
which the sun's rays reached not>— or, if they reached and 
lighted up the pearly softness, fell too gently to efface the 
moisture. For, a spirit in the mid-watch of life, had gone 
out. A link in the grand chain of humanity, after bend- 
ing and bendmg beneath the world's rude knocks, had 
finally snapped. Another gem was gathered to deck the 
brow of Death. Alas ! how a few years work mighty 
changes ! Pride and pomp and circumstance and brilliant 
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fortane, like the tall* oaks in wintry weather, are brongfat 
down to the dust. 

While fortune continued to weave sweet-smelling 
wreaths for the youth, (who forms the subject of our 
incident,) while the breath of applause, from numbers 
enjoying the bounties of his generous board, blessed, in 
choicest praises, his name, there seemed a silver net- 
work of fairy tissue spread over the future. He had 
troops oi friends. At least the unthinking world bestowed 
that title on the gay moths, that fluttered around the light 
of affluence. And doubtless the possessicm of even such 
friends was envied by many a desolate outcast. But 
fortune blows never steadily in one direction. Her fevers 
rest lightly, make brief visits, and a breath ofttimes dissi- 
pates them. Anon, the breeze changes, the small vessels, 
that glided in the wake of the iMuve barque, as she careered 
over the waters, " a thing of life," part company with her, 
and soon, amid the high billows, are lost to the view. 

The angel of Health smiles and tinges the cheek with 
a roseate flush; and we love to watch the mantling 
blushes. At times, beneath her smile there lurks a 
certain something, a hidden meaning, a semi-prqphetic 
warning of sudden change, of future frowns. To the 
skilled eye of the practised mariner, a mere speck upon 
the horizon eloquently announces the fast-coming storm. 
Thus did the spirits of Health and Good Fortune wait 
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Upon the footsteps of one of earth's pilgrims, whose lx)y- 
hood and early manhood gave promise of high hope. 

With the advance of years, the blight of disappoint- 
ment came upon him— came heavily upon him. His 
hand, generous as the day, was reluctantly closed, at the 
harsh bidding of financial reverses. His heart, that had 
sympathized tenderly with others, had to fall coldly back 
upon itself for consolation to its own wounds. The busy, 
constant murmur of companions, once profuse in offers 
of regard, ceased to strike upon his ear. His health, 
impaired, gave way before the oppressive shadows of 
melancholy, and he, once independent, languished, a prey 
to anguish and poverty, neglected and forgotten upon his 
death-couch in the populous city. Nay, not quite for- 
gotten. There was one bosom, that still turned towards 
him and loved to be ever near him, — one voice, that still 
could cheer and bless, — one eye, that still was rich in the 
holy tears of compassion. It was a poverty-stricken 
recipient of his bounty in the days of his better fortune ; 
one, whom a trifling pittance in the way of gift (long 
since forgotten in the donor's memory) had snatched from 
a probable career of robbery and crime, and brought to 
the pale of society, a worthy and estimable member. It 
did make that grateful soul happy to love his benefactor, 
and to cling by him in the bitter storms of adversity. 

But tears of sympathy, so joyfully offered, stayed not 
the impending storm. The arm of love lacked the power 
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to avert the fatal shaft. He perished ! On his death- 
couch, no smiles marshaled his way to the gloomy portals 
of death, save those of that one constant, never-fiuling 
friend. He died as dies a stranger amid strangers. For, 
of relatives, there were none : of the companions of other 
days, there were none, to whisper a cheering sound ! 

On one of those bright mornings (which we have 
briefly characterized at the beginning) in June, the funeral 
train moved through the busy, stirring ways of the city. 
The black-plumed car, with the rude coffin, inclosing the 
ashes of the former favorite of fortune, advanced slowly, 
mournfully on. And after came a single sad-looking 
vehicle, in which, through the half-open blind-window, 
was seen the solitary ' mourner,' his head buried in his 
hands, that were bathed in a flow of heart-felt tears. He 
wept, he mourned — (ilone : with his carriage, the cortige 
was done ! The crowds that swept along the busy street, 
paused for a moment at the strange and mysterious train, 
queried mentally, who that solitary mourner might be, 
and what the relation that thus bound him to the dead 
body; and then, to baffle the melancholy impression, 
passed by, to give no further heed or thought. No 
reverend dignitary followed the corpse to breathe the 
benediction, or to perform the accustomed solemnities. 
No train of crape-decked mortals came to shed a solitary 
tear. 

The last mortal remains of him, who had lived out the 
2* 
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memory of all, save one, were placed in the grave, whei 
the clods of the valley soon sounded mournfully upon tl 
coffin-lid, as Fidelity breathed one final, fond prayer 1 
heaven. With no stone to mark the spot, he slumbe: 
there among the unknown dead. 

Peace to hii a«he». 
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THE WIDOW'S HOPE. 

BY CLARA MORETON. 

Mother ! wherefore art thou dreaming 
With thy jewel on thy breast, 
And thy dark eyes fondly gleaming 
In their sad and quiet rest ? 
Art thou counting in the future, 
Honor, wealth, and length of years, 
For the darling little creature 
Nestling near thee free from tears ? 

Art thou to thy mind recalling 

Hours of joy forever flown. 

Ere that sound of grief appalling 

(Thy fond husband's dying moan) 

Hushed thy bosom's joyful lightness, 

Still'd forever all thy glee, 

And dark clouds o'erwhelmed the brightness 

Thou hadst thought would always be ? 

Or perchance thy soul is swelling 
With a mission high and strong, 
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And from its pure depths are welling 
Earnest prayers to shun the wrong. 
With thy eyes upon the heaven, 
On the azure sky above, 
On the clouds in glory riven. 
Still they gleam with deathless love. 

In the west the sun is fading, 
Bathing leaves in glossy light, 
Soon will come in sombre shading 
All the darker hues of night. 
God forbid that darkness meet thee 
In thy lonely widowed way ! 
God forbid that sorrow greet thee. 
Quenching love's bright gleaming ray 

God above in mercy shield thee 
From all sorrow and all strife ; 
And may untold blessings yield thee 
Balm for every wound through life. 
May that babe so fondly clinging, 
Prove a comfort to thy age 
As now — each future hour bringing 
Some new hope thy grief to 'suage. 
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THE LOWLY LADY. 

CHAPTER I. 

The sad but stately procession had passed into the 
church; and even^the aisles of the venerable building 
were thronged with persons. One might have thought, 
who looked upon the coronet, glittering on the cusliion 
of crimson velvet, and all the other insignia of high rank, 
that curiosity alone had drawn thither such a crowd ; but 
a deeper interest was marked on every countenance ; and 
the firm voice of the minister had faltered more than once, 
as he read the solenm service. Yet the coffin was that 
of a child, a little tender infant, who had died in its first 
unconscious helplessness. Every one thought of the 
lather, standing up among them, and looking so desolate 
in his grief. More than one fond mother wept, and drew 
her red cloak closely round the infant on her bosom, as 
she gazed round upon the mournful pomp, and the little 
coffin, and the young nobleman--childless and worse than 
widowed — O, yes! worse than widowed! As he stood 
there, and foUowed with his eyes the movement of the 
men, then placing the coffin of his child in the shadowy 
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darkness of the open vault below him, he felt that, with a 
spirit comparatively at ease, he could have seen the corpse 
of her, so cruelly lost to him, carried down into the dismal 
vault. Any thing would have been better for him, and for 
her, than her present state. He did not mourn tliat the 
heir to his titles, his estates, his immense wealth, lay life- 
less before him ; he mourned because that heir had been 
the child of sweeter, holier hopes — now all, all blighted ! 
He mourned at tlie thought of what that infant might 
have been, had the soft pillow and the sweet nourishment 
of its mother's bosom yet remained to it. He mourned 
at the remembrance of what the lot of that infant had 
been ; how its fair round limbs had wasted, and the heavy 
shades of sickness had passed into its calm blue eyes, and 
changed their laughing expression; and how the little 
forsaken one had pined away, as if almost from a natural 
sense of its loss. That church was a place of agonizing 

recollection to the young Earl of D . Often had he 

entered it a happy husband; and, as he walked slowly 
down the aisle to his carriage, he could not help recalling 
the day when his beautiful and modest bride had clung, in 
trembling bashfulness to his arm, when he had there, for 
the first time, called her his wife. " I am sick of all this 
idle pomp !" he said to himself, as he entered tlie wide 
hall of his own magnificent residence, attended by his train 
of servants, and met by the obsequious bows of the men 
who had conducted the funeral ; " I am sick of all this 
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! I will bear it no longer. Would that I were 
ird-working peasant, with some honest hearts to 
me, and love me. I am heartily tired of your 
.pie!" 

CHAPTER II. 

•any weeks after the funeral of the heir of the 

ise of D , a solitary, wayfaring man stopped 

ming of a little footpath, which led down the 

ide of the hill overlooking the village of H . 

een leisurely wandering on since the early hours 
>ming, and had not yet found the place where he 
$st for the night. " Here, at least, is a happy 
le said, as he looked down upon the little village 
)t of the hill. About fifty or sixty persons were 
, in careless groups, about the pleasant green, 
them were dancing beneath a venerable grove 
)thers were crowding round the only booth which 
1 raised in the rustic fair, and another small but 
more select party, tired of reading, were grouped 
me who played a joyous air upon the guitar. 
}t I may witness their enjoyment, though I can- 
8 it," he said; and in a few moments he was 
beneath the old and spreading trees on the green, 
although he was not recognized as the Earl of 
ind disgusted by the attentions paid to his rank 
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and BtadoD, he found the familiarity of vulgar n 
low maimers not quite so agreeable as he had 
expected. Quietly he turned away from the noi 
He passed over the old bridge, which crosses 
and shallow stream, and turned down a lane, 1 
of which were overgrown with wild flowers, a 
gling bushes of birch, sufficiently high and thic! 
overhead and form a perfect bower of gratef 
A poor woman was returning home through the 
her children, her curly-headed infant sleeping 8( 
her bosom, and a burly little urchin, distending h 
with puffing at a little painted trumpet, the horri 
of which had all the charm of novelty and noif 
The young mother looked so hot and tired, a 
so good humored, that the Earl could not resi 
her if she could direct him to a lodging. ** N< 
merry village we have just left," he said, " for 
well and tired." 

The woman pointed to a little path, not ver}^ 
the spot where they stood, which turned sudde: 
the lane into the wood, overhanging the river 
lected him to follow it through a large cornfield, 
very steep, sandy lane, and then for about a h; 
over — ^but such directions are tiresome enough ^ 
is obliged to listen to them to learn one's own w 
they would be even more so. Besides, I am not 
Eari attended to the poor woman, for he lost 
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THE LOWLT LADT. 21 

He walked on wrapped in his own melancholy thoughts, 
bat soothed, in every sense, by the cool fresh air, the 
gurgling flow of the river, and all those distant sounds, 
which, in the quiet fields on a fair calm evening, fall so 
sweetly indistinct upon the ear. But the sun had set 
before the wanderer woke up to the recollection of the 
purpose before him. He looked around him ; he saw 
green and sloping hills, many stately trees, and the same 
calm river flowing gently below, but no house. At last, 
where the leafy shade was deepest, he discovered a pile 
of old, quaintly shaped chimneys, opposed against the 
glowing sky. He had not proceeded far in the direction 
of the farmhouse, which now plainly appeared among the 
trees, when a light step seemed to approach him, and then 
stopped suddenly ; and he heard the sound of unrestrained 
weeping. A hazel copse separated him from the meadow 
whence the sound proceeded ; but on peeping through a 
little opening, he saw that a young girl was sitting on the 
bank of the meadow on the other side. For a little while 
she continued weeping— only for a Uttle while — ^then 
clasping her hands together, she raised her head, and her 
whole heart seemed to look up to heaven in her meek 
and steadfast gaze. 

Still she sat there, almost without stirring, except that, 

once or twice, she looked down upon the green grass, and 

her hand dropped, half forgetfully and half playfully, 

among the flowers that grew in wild luxuriance beside 

3 
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her, as if she was pleased with, but scarcely knew she 
noticed them. Just then the rich song of the nightingale 
burst upon the stillness of the evening, and stole away her 
ear ; and though her thoughts seemed yet to linger on 
the subject which had made her weep, she listened till 
at last she smiled ; and so, minute after minute passed 
away, and gradually she forgot all her trouble ; and the 
only expression of her fair face was innocent gladness. 

All this while, when she knew not that any eye but 
that of her God beheld her, the sad and wayfaring man 
was gazing tenderly and kindly upon her ; and he felt his 
sorrow grew lighter, as he saw that one so young and so 
sweetly helpless was also sorrowful ; and he felt soothed 
and comforted, to see with what a meek and thankful 
spirit she smiled away her grief. 

Perhaps an hour might have passed away (he scarcely 
knew) since the Earl had sunk into a reverie of old sad 
memories. Again he turned his steps towards the ven- 
erable farmhouse. As he drew near, in the hushed still- 
ness of the closing evening, a few words stole upon his 
ear, which he knew to be the words of Scripture. The 
lattice of the little bay-window above him stood open: 
it was from hence the sounds came ; they were the sweetest 
he had ever heard ! Who has not felt the charm of a 
melodious voice ? But it was not now the mere voice that 
won the listening sense ; there was, if I may so express 
myself, heart in every low sweet tone ; and the words 
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they breathed fell upon the heart of the wretched man, 
like the dew of heaven on the parched and thirsty ground. 

The young girl was reading the Bible to her aged 
grandmother; it was her pleasant duty, and she never 
passed an evening without visiting that quiet chamber. 
Quietly her aged hearer listened ; her venerable features 
wearing the calm happiness of a spirit where the peace 
of God abides. Lucy's little sister listened almost as 
quietly, almost as reverently, as she stood beside her 
grandmother. Lucy knew not, — ^how should she ? — ^that 
another ear heard her, with an attention more devout, — 
that another heart, as it melted beneath the words she read, 
poured forth its blessings upon the reader. 

The words to which he listened might lend a sweet- 
ness of their own, even to the harshest voice, for the 
hardest heart could never resist their meek and most af- 
fecting eloquence : " He was oppressed, and he was 
afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth. He is brought as 
a Iamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth." 

Soon after the voice had ceased reading, the same face 
that the Earl had seen in the meadow appeared at the 
window. He would have felt disappointed at the sight 
of any other ; for, as he listened, he had joined the face 
and the voice together. She that can read thus, thought 
the Earl of D , may be a peasant's daughter, but who- 
ever she is, she has the spirit of a true gentiewoman. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Let no one suppose that in this fair country girl, we 
have met with any maiden of gentle birth, brought down 
to a low estate by the hard uses of adversity ; nor any 
wonder of her native village, gifted with talents of the 
highest order. Oh, no ! Lucy was none of these. What 
was she ? a fair and happy maiden of low birth ; of no 
accomplishments or education beyond reading and — (let 
me remember) yes, she could write. She read well, for 
her voice was so full of natural melody ; and practice, 
and genuine feeling, and above all, piety, had made her 
very perfect. 

But surely she was unhappy. The Earl had found 
her weeping when alone. Who does not sometimes weep 
when quite alone ? No, I do not mean alone ; when in 
His presence to whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known. Who that loves Him, does not love to lay the 
burden of his daily trials at His feet ? And are we the 
less happy, the less cheerful, because that burden is some- 
times heavy with our tears ? Lucy had met with many 
trials ; none, certainly, of a deeply afflicting nature, yet 
many of which are the most difficult to be borne, trials 
to her temper, and to her patience ; but these were ever 
of a passing nature, and when once over, soon for- 
gotten. 
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Lucy's features were not beautiful, but their modest, 
innocent expression, was better than beautiful. Her 
hands were not the whitest in the world, though deli- 
cately, nay, exquisitely shaped : their little palms might 
have been softer ; but, if it might have been said of her 
as of the fair and happy milkmaid, *' she makes her hand 
hard with labor," it might have been well added, " and her 
heart soft with pity ;" for they who knew her, say she 
was the kindest creature that ever lived ; and speak of a 
gentle and winning courteousness of manner, that gave 
a charm to every look, and every word she uttered. But 
although she was one of nature's own sweet gentlewomen, 
and unaffectedly modest and pious, she was only a poor 
uneducated country girl. There was one, however, who 
soon began to find new hope — ^new life, I might almost 
say, in the society of Lucy ; one who, in spite of all the 
pride or aristocracy of his habits, and his prejudices, began 
to feel it a privilege to be addressed as a familiar friend by 
the pure-minded maiden ; who felt, in his inmost heart, 
the influence of her modest, cheerful piety ; and paid her 
from his heart, the homage of respect and love, that was 
the sweeter from being half made up of gratitude. 

But, gentle reader! do you not tremble for the country 
girl, when I speak of the love which this high, proud lord 
felt for her, and declared not long after he felt it ? You 
need not fear ! when I speak of him, I may divide the syl- 
lables in nobleman, and assure you, that he was a noble 
3* 
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man, in the unperverted sense of the word. The suit he 
pleaded, was that of chaste, honest love, and manly prin- 
ciple. He shrunk even from the thought, lest his station 
in the vain, heartless world, should by any chance become 
known to Lucy. He wooed her as one in her own lowly 
sphere, and with delight he found that he could be loved 
for himself, and with all the perfect devotion of a virtuous 
woman's heart. 

He could not help smiling, when he made his propo- 
sals in due form, to the relations of liis sweet Lucy ; for 
they did not choose to have the child thrown away upon 
one who, for what they knew to the contrary, might be 
little better than a beggar, or a sort of (they did not quite 
say the word) "vagabond." They doubted, and ques- 
tioned, and wondered, and questioned him again, till the 
Earl began to feel uncomfortable, and to stammer, and 
blush ; and thus, in fact, to make them really suspicious : 
for he had quite forgotten to provide against this probable 
issue of his suit to them. 

" You see," said an old uncle, at last, who was the 
head of the family, and the best spokesman, " you may be 
a very good sort of a young man, and I have nothing to 
say against you ; but you are, or at least have been, till 
now, when you're plucking up a bit, a poor, sickly, idle 
body ; and, suppose you fall ill, or take to no kind of em- 
ploy, and have nothing coming in of your own, — ^why 
Lucy's fifty pounds, and the hundred that I shall leave 
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her, when, please God ! I die, will go but a very little 



way. I tell you what," he said, *' brother and sister," 
turning to Lucy's parents, and looking very wise, " don't be 
in a hurry to give your consent ; Lucy, though 1 say it, 
is as good a girl as any in the land, and fit for a lord — 
yes ! I say it again, (though you seem to smile,) young 
man, — fit for any lord in the land." 

Lucy had been very busily plucking the withered 
leaves from a geranium, which her lover had given her ; 
but now she turned round, pale and trembling, for she 
feared the effect of her uncle's harangue upon her father, 
who was apt to be as positive as his brother. She said 
not a word, however, for she had high notions of a child's 
respect and duty to a parent — she had learned them in the 
Holy Bible. She trembled, and her heart throbbed with 
agitation, for she cared not, if he whom she loved were 
penniless ; but she felt, that without the consent of her 
parents (servants of Grod, and kind parents, as they both 
were) she could not marry liim. She turned, as gentle, 
loving daughters will, on all occasions, to her own tender 
mother, and she had not to speak, — her mother could read 
her looks, and she could not resist the tears which rose so 
suddenly into the soft eyes of her duteous child. Mothers, 
or wives, I meant to say, have a winning way of their 
own, particularly mild, submissive wives, such as Lucy's 
mother ; and what with her own influence as a wife, and 
her own woman's wit, or (in truer words) calm good 
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sense, it was soon agreed that Lucy should marry her 
lover on this condition — ^that the^ answers to a certain letter, 
to be written by him, for a character, &c., proved satis- 
factory. 

In due time, to the very day, a letter arrived, directed 
to Lucy's father. With this letter the father and imcle 
were quite satisfied ; and now Lucy, who had been at times 
unusually silent, recovered all her cheerfulness; and 
went about the house singing (so her mother thought) 
like a nightingale. Thomas Clifford, for so he called 
himself, was married to his Lucy, and all the fair and 
modest girls of tlie neighborhood were waiting round the 
church door, to fling basketfuls of flowers in the little 
path, as Clifford led his bride to their own cottage. 

He heard the blessmgs of many poor, aged creatures, 
who lingered about in the sunshine of the church-yard, 
upon his humble yet lovely bride. Every one who met 
them on that happy morning, smiled upon them and 
blessed them. 

" High rank, heaps of gold, could not buy such bless- 
ings as this !" he said to himself; '' but my sw^eet and 
pious Lucy has won the love of every heart. These 
people too have known her from her childhood !" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Wipe away your tears, my Lucy," said her husband, 
" we will soon return to see your i)arents, and we will never 
part with our Uttle cottage, where we have been so happy ; 
but I must go to see this house of ours in my o)\ti coun- 
try ! and I am sure you would not let me go without you." 

" Have you ever seen the house ? and is there a large 
garden ?" replied Lucy. " I dare say, as no one has been 
living there for the last two years, that the flowers have 
been sadly neglected." As she said this she looked 
fondly on the geranium* which she was carrying in her 
arms, the only tiling she had brought away from her 
cottage. 

CHAPTER V. 

" That is a grand place indeed !" said Lucy, as towards 
the close of their second day's journey, they approached 
an ancient and almost princely edifice, '' but does our road 
lie through the park ?" 

" Not exactly through the park," he replied, " but I 
thought my Lucy might like to see these fine grounds, 
and the house and gardens. I have known the gardener 
and the housekeeper for years ; and I am sure we shall 
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find them very civil, and willing to show us any little 
attention in their power, and we have time enough, though 
the sun is getting low, for we are just at home." 

Lucy was delighted. She had never seen a noble- 
man's house before, she said. 

" Well ! all those large rooms, and the pictures, and 
all the fine furniture are very grand," said Lucy, " but my 
eyes ache with looking at them ; I like this garden a great 
deal better. What a beautiful one it is ! But may we 
sit down in this arbor of honeysuckle so near the house ?" 

Lucy sat in silence for some little time, gazing round 
her at the venerable house, and the trees and gardens ; at 
length she said, " I wonder if the lord of this grand place 
is happy ? A man should have a very humble spirit, and 
be a great lover of the Bible and of his God," she added, 
" to be master here ! They say that riches often make 
men forget their God ! How dreadful it would be to be 
called away from all this earthly grandeur and riches, in a 
state of forgetfulness ! Is the Earl of D— a good man, 
dear husband ? Is he kind and free-spoken to the poor ? 
Is he a married man ?" she added, looking with a smile of 
peculiar sweetness in her husband's face, and after a long 
pause. 

" How many questions have you given me to answer, 
Lucy ? Let me consider ! Yes, he is a married man : 
he married, not many months ago, a young country girl, 
such another as yourself, dear Lucy." 
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" Poor thing !" said Lucy, and she sighed from her 
very heart. 

"Why do you sigh, my own wife?" he demanded; 
" Do you envy that poor country maiden ?" 

" Do I envy her ?" she replied, in a voice of tender 
reproach; "what a strange question! Do I envy any 
one ?" and as she said this, she drew more closely round 
her the arm which encircled her slender waist ; " would I 
exchange my husband with any one ?" she added, looking 
up tenderly and lovingly into his face ; " I sighed in pity 
for the poor young lady (for lady she is now) ; such a 
change is enough to turn her head !" 

" Would it turn yours Lucy ?" he said. 

" Perhaps it might !" she replied, in the simplest and 
most natural manner. " But is she really happy ? Does 
she love him for himself alone ?" 

" My sweet Lucy," he began, and as he spoke his wife 
thought that he had never seemed so tenderly respectful 
towards her : " My sweet Lucy, you alone can answer 
these last questions : — you smile ! I see you look amazed 
upon me ; but I repeat it, you alone !" 

"But first," said Lucy, very artlessly, " I must be lady 
here ; you must make me Countess of D !" 

She had scarcely said this, when, from one of the cas- 
tle turrets, a bell began to toll : Clifford rose up instantly^ 
and, without saying a word, led his wife to the castle. 
They entered the chapel there, in which the servants and 
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the tenants had all assembled, and the chaplain was pre- 
paring to commence the evening service : then, leading 
the wondering Lucy into the midst of them, he presented 
her to them all as their future mistress, the Countess 
of D , his wife. 

Lucy did not speak; she could scarcely stand; the 
color forsook her face, and she looked as one about to 
faint. She stared first at her husband, and then at the 
domestics around her, and at last she began to compre- 
hend every thing. Eagerly she seized her husband's 
hand, which she had dropped in her surprise, now affec- 
tionately extended to her ; then, with an effort that was 
very visible, but which gave new interest to her in the 
eyes of all present, she regained somewhat of her natural 
and modest self-possession; and, raising her innocent 
face, she curtseyed to the ground, and met the respectful 
greeting of those around her with smiles, which, perhaps, 
spoke more at once to the heart, than the best wisdom of 

words. The Earl of D led his wife to his own seat, 

and placed her beside him. 

Lucy knelt down upon a cushion of embroidered 
velvet, with the sculptured escutcheons, and stately ban- 
ners of the house of D above her : but, perhaps, of 

all the high-bom dames of that ancient family, none ever 
knelt there with a purer heart, or with a humbler spirit, 
than that Lowly Lady. 

w. p. 



THE SABBATH. 

BT MAEGARET S . 

Oh what an hour was that when the mighty work was 

done! 
Creation all completed and the Sahbath day began }— 
When gently sinking to the west,* the glorious orb of day 
Flung, brightly, purely, beautiful — ^its first Sabbatic ray 
Upon a world, all lovely in its sweet and peaceful rest, 
That glorying in its Maker, was by its Maker West 

All nature now is still — so still, that scarce a breeze 
Causes the young green grass to wave, or plajrs among 

the trees ; 
The animals have sunk to rest, and many a fingrant 

flower, 
With folded leaves, and bended head, enjoys the silent hour. 
A holy quiet reigns around, save that now and then is 

heard 
The motion of an insect's wing, or the twitter of a bird. 

* I need not remind my leaden that the fint Sabbath comnnnoed at ran- 
wl, at which time the Jewish Sabbath stUl commence!. 
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Of the Sun's bright crimson track, no lingering tints 

remain,— 
But oh ! how beautiful the blue of that ethereal plain ! 
A deeper twilight now descends, and the golden stars 

appear, — 
Those stars so far from earth removed, but, oh, to earth 

so dear ! 
And now to heighten every charm, and make all lovelier 

still, 
The gentle moon her radiance casts o'er every vale and 

hill. 

Oh, what a world of beauty met Adam's wondering eye, 
And filled Eve's heart with grateful love, as they gazed 

upon the sky ; — 
They gloried in their Maker's works, and poured forth 

songs of praise, 
For they felt that He was Infinite, and wonderful his 

ways. 
Oh happy were those worshipers — most happy, and most 

blest, 
As filled with deep and lowly love, they sought their 

peaceful rest. 

Joy for the Sabbath mom ! The first bright Sabbaih 

mom — 
We glory in its beams, as it shines on us earthwom. 
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worn, and borne down as we are, by the presaiue of 

life's cares, 
lall its beams with gladness, but what a joy was 

theirs! 
ley hailed a sinless Sabbath, as the rest of Heaven 

pure, 
or us, that Sabbath days like that might not endure. 

ley knew not in their innocence of coming sin or woe, 

oyously that Sabbath mom was hailed by all below ; 

oice of praise was heard on high, from Eden's beau- 
teous bowers, 

animals God's goodness spoke, and incense rose 
from flowers ; 

tree, and shrub, and every hill seemed to find a glad- 
some voice, 

he tiny dew-drop uttered to its sheltering leaf ** Re- 
joice." 

passed the blessed Sabbath. Alas! too soon it 



hy was it that aught so pure could not forever last ? 
sed 'midst holy worshipings, and raptures sweet 

and high, 
igels to commune with men, descended from the sky, 
Dgel visitants alone that honored garden trod, 
inless pair in Eden held converse with their God I 
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Another Sabbath mom has dawned, but how unlike the 

first! 
It dawned upon a sinful pair, upon a world accurst; 
From Eden's blissful groves no more does rapturous 

praise ascend. 
Or nature's grateful voices their joyous music blend ; 
That guilty pair from those blest soenes now wander 

broken-hearted, 
Alas ! from them and Eden " the glory hath departed." 

Oh! sin hath entered there— it entered lo destroy; 

It cast a blight on wretched man, and blasted all his joy. 

The " serpent's trail " was over all that had been good and 

fair, 
It withered all the flowers, and tainted all the air. 
Alas for them ! alas for us ! for like a funeral pall. 
That fiills in dark and heavy folds, the curse is on us all. 

Praise for another day of rest ! A greater work is done — 

Redemption is completed ! the victory is won ! 

We mourn not now for Eden, though 'twas so bright and 

fair, 
For what to us were Paradise, if Jesus were not there ? 
Blest be this world, though sorrowful, since Jesus here 

has trod, 
And for us here was sacrificed the spotless Lamb of Grod! 
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id lo ! another Sabbath, to man in mercy given ! 
16 pure and endless rest, of a pure, eternal heaven, 
hen Earth's week-days are past, and its Sabbaths all are 

o'er, 
hen its duties and its pleasures engross the soul no 

more, 
ly we and all the friends we love, with the peace of 

Heaven blest, 
joy around the throne of God, the fullness of His rest I 
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MADELEINE. 

A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

In the southern provinces of France, the climate is 
almost Italian. There, along the range of the Maritime 
Alps, the vegetation is luxuriant as that of Italy ; the dr- 
tints of that sunny region possess all the magic glow of 
the sweet south, and the short twilight following the sum- 
mer day is as soothing to the soul and sense as that which 
heralds the night upon the shores of Naples. It was 
an evening in the month of August, 1790 ; the sun was 
slowly sinking towards the blue waves of the Mediter- 
ranean, along whose sleepy and slowly heaving swells his 
last rays fell in a broad tract of light. Large volumes oi 
copper-colored vapors rested on the western horizon ; a 
few white, feathery clouds flecked the deepening azure of 
the high vault of heaven, and already the young moon 
glimmered above the crests of the distant mountains. A 
bold promontory stretched far into the glassy waters of 
the gulf of Lyons. A thick wood of aged oaks, with a 
few tall pines rising proudly above their broad masses of 
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foliage, clothed the promontory from its summit to the 
verge of the steep rocks skirting its base. 

Midway up the ascent stood the chateau de Montau- 
ban; it was a stately pile of Gothic architecture, with the 
dark ivy, the growth of three centuries, clinging to its 
gimy Btone, mantling the highest turrets, and almost 
UdiDg the sculptured shields of noble blazonry surmount* 
iDg each deep-arched gate and window. The chateau 
was BtiiTonnded by terraced gardens, with their groves of 
(Dfange trees, their thickets of roses, their stone vases 
filled with exotic shrubs, and their fountains sparkling 
in the evening light. Long flights of stone stairs led 
from the upper to the lower terraces, until they descended 
to the lowest, which was scarcely raised above the shore 
of a small cove, where the rippling waves, dancing in 
between the cliffs, washed murmuring over the pavement 
of the terrace. 

Two persons stood in the hall of the chateau, appa- 
rently listening to the last notes of a wandering harper's 
song, the one leaning upon the shoulder of the other. 
One was a young man, who might perhaps have already 
attained his twentieth year. His figure was tall and 
graceful, but cast in that atliletic mould which showed 
that he had aheady acquired the full strength of manhood. 
His head was set on with the proud grace often seen in 
the works of the antique sculptors; his features were 
aquiline, and strongly marked, possessing the haughty 
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find somewhat stern beauty of the Roman statue. Hia 
eyes were dark and fiery as those of the mountain stag ; 
and his hair, which curled closely round his forehead, was 
black as tlie raven's wing. His dress w^as the plainest 
garb of the Alpine hunter ; but the easy dignity of his 
whole air and mien proclaimed his right to rank with the 
highest nobles of France. He was certainly a handsome 
man, but his almost faultless beauty repelled rather than 
attracted interest. His countenance too truly mirrored 
his spirit, and betrayed the feeling of disgust and lassitude 
wliich follows the excitement of premature passions. The 
freshness and the illusions of life were lost ; he had lived 
too quickly, and the clear keen observation of men and 
their motives, — the cold selfish spirit of worldly calcula- 
tion had succeeded to the expansive generosity and warm- 
hearted confidence of youth. His wealth had enabled 
him to purchase the bitter knowledge of the worthlessness 
of the world, and to buy pleasure which had destroyed 
happiness. 

His companion was a girl, apparently about one year 
younger. Her fairy form, beautifully rounded, but almost 
infantine in its fragile lightness, her long auburn hair fidling 
in waves over her shoulders, her soft and dark-gray eyes, 
shadowed by their black lashes, and the rosy and transpa- 
rent bloom on her fair cheek, gave to her beauty a 
witchery which had won for her the name of the F6e de 
Montauban. She leaned upon her companion's arm, and 
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looked fondly into his eyes, which were fixed upon her 
with a gaze of equal fondness. 

" ToHmorrow !" she said, with a sigh : " so soon — so 
very soon !" 

" To-morrow !" he replied, with a look of fierce impa- 
tience ; " it is even now too late." 

" Adhemar, why will you leave us ? There is no hope 
of glory now, nothing but danger." 

" And duty, Madeleine," he added. " Would you, the 
last scion of our race, would you wish your brother to 
dishonor our name, and to stain that noble shield, which 
has been borne untarnished since our ancestor won his 
spurs on the fields of Palestine, and received them from 
the hand of Philip Augustus ?" 

" But the court can claim no duty at your hands," said 
Madeleine ; " you never sought power or rank from the 
favor of the kmg. Not one of our ancestors ever received 
any honor from the court." 

" True, Madeleine. The name of a Montauban was 
never heard in the antechamber of some low-bom minis- 
ter, whose arrogance marked the depth from which he had 
crept, as well as the height to which he had climbed. 
No Montauban was ever seen in the degraded lev6e 
at the ruelles of the fair favorites, the only mediators 
whose intercessions with our kings could obtain the royal 
favor for the nobles of France. Never were our names 
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heard there ; but when did a Montauban desert his sove- 
reign in the hour of danger ?" 

" But the danger now lies in the hatred of men so far 
beneath you, that it is a degradation to contend with 
them," said Madeleine. 

" A pack of wolves may be as destructive as a lion ; 
shall we spare them in contempt ?" replied Adhemar de 
Montauban. " Enough, Madeleine, I must go. I must 
take my place by the side of the king. [ will not lurk 
here as if I feared to avow my principles. I will not 
emigrate ; for emigration is only a cowardly desertion of 
our duty, our country, and our king. I am an aristocrat ; 
I have a name to uphold, and a property tp defend, and the 
canaille shall know that I may die, but never shrink from 
the struggle." 

" Yet the poor peasants have been very miserable," said 
Madeleine ; " perhaps they only seek for justice, dear Ad- 
hemar ; do not call them canaille." 

" My sweet Madeleine, you argue like a woman. A 
moment since you spoke as if the blood of the rabble 
would stain my sword, and now you speak of them as 
very moderate, estimable people. Yout do not know 
what you want to say." 

" I know that I want to keep you here with me, and 
safe," said Madeleine. " For the rest, I do not understand 
any thing about politics ; your vassals are happy, for you 
are very kind to them, but on other properties near my 
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convent, I saw the peasants very wretched ; they were 
starving, and yet they were obliged to work for their lords 
without payment for their labor." 

"Tush, Madeleine, you must not deduce principles 
from solitary facts. There are a few tyrants among our 
noblesse, perhaps, but most of them are kind to their 
vassals, and considerate of their welfare ; their kindness 
gives as favors all that the laws could grant as rights to 
the peasants." 

" Yet, Adhemar, it is hard to think that one must ask 
as a favor, what ought to be a right ; it is dreadful that 
the lives of thousands, or at least their welfare, should 
depend on the caprice of one, — ^yes, Adhemar, even of 
you." 

"Do you accuse me of oppressive conduct?" said 
Adhemar. 

" Oh no, you are too noble, too kind, to be severe to 
your dependents," said the young girl, with a look of 
ardent love and pride ; then, seeing that Adhemar looke4 
annoyed by her words, she changed the conversation, and 
added, " Will you not consult our grandfather, Adhe- 
mar ?" 

" He is in his dotage," said the Marquis de Montau- 
ban ; " I have consulted a better counselor, Edouard 
de Lorency. He advises me to go — ^he accompanies 
me." 

Madeleine trembled; a deep blush passed over her 
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cheek, and then it ebbed away and left her very pale. 
Her brother observed not her agitation, and he went on 
speaking with bitter energy. 

" We go, and though it may cost us our lives, yet we 
will prove that we are aristocrats and patriots also. Pa- 
triotism and self-interest are one in our feelings. What 
is the welfare of a country to a man who has nothiog 
to lose by its ruin ? What is dishonor to a man who has 
no name ?" 

At this moment a servant informed Adhemar that his 
lawyer was awaiting his pleasure in the library. 

" He comes to take my instructions before I leave the 
country, perhaps for ever," said the Marquis ; " I would 
De Lorency were here." 

Madeleine remained alone. She leaned on the pedestal 
of a sculptured vase, which was filled with some rare In- 
dian plants. Their drooping branches bent over her head, 
and their bright and perfumed flowers rested on her hair 
and on her brow. Her eyes were fixed on the setting sun, 
but her thoughts were abstracted from all around her. A 
light footstep reached her ear — she started ; a smile played 
on her lip, and a rosy flush rose even to her temples, but 
she did not turn her head towards the terrace stairs. Mon- 
sieur de Lorency was at that moment descending those 
stau^. He was about thirty-five years of age, but he 
looked much older. A wound received in America had 
caused his dark brown hair to assume a touch of gray. 
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His fi^re was very fine, but bis commanding presence 
was somewhat injured by the slight stoop which always 
bent his head. A deep furrow was traced upon his broad 
and thoughtful brow, and a shade of melancholy gravity 
rested on his clear gray eyes. He was not happy. The 
last representative of a noble but fallen house, he had ex- 
perienced the neglect and the colibess of the world, and 
in return, he looked upon that vain world with haughty 
scorn ; and shrank from the pleasures of that society, in 
which he felt that he was received without a welcome. 
When chance threw him among those who were only his 
equals in birth, although more richly favored by fortune, 
he met them with a reserve which would have repulsed 
any advance towards intimacy. Though generally silent, 
he possessed great conversational powers, but he spoke 
with a cynical bitterness which sprung from wounded 
pride and the galling feelings of high-bom poverty, and 
which effectually repelled the interest which his high 
character as a soldier, and his powerful talents as a politi- 
cal writer, would naturally have exerted. 

'* Mademoiselle de Montauban," he said, ** I come to 
take leave of you." 

The tone of deep sorrow in which he spoke contrasted 
strangely with the cold formality of his words. After a 
pause he added, in the same low broken voice, " Your 
brother has told you that we must leave you to-mor- 
row." 
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" Why do you persuade him to leave me ?" said Mad- 
eleine. 

They were silent once more. She still looked along 
the darkening sea, while his eyes were fixed on her with 
a look of painful thought ; but though her face was half 
averted from his gaze, she felt that it was fastened upon 
her, and she dared not turn towards him. 

" Your brother asked my advice ; he placed his honor 
in my hands. Could I deceive him ? If my advice has 
caused you grief, I implore you to pardon me. And oh ! 
Mademoiselle de Montauban, do not hate me." 

" When may you return ?" said Madeleine. 

"I know not," he answered. "Adhemar has hope; 
he thinks the cause of loyalty may yet triumph. I have 
no hope ; the cause is lost. Our king has no energy ; 
our nobles have deserted the country; our priests are 
infidels ; the popular party wish for revenge for past 
injustice, as well as for the obtaining of the recognition 
of their own rights ; the royalists wish to uphold every 
oppressive abuse of law to which they give the name of 
justice. How can peace ever arise from these discordant 
elements ?" 

" No, no," said Madeleine, " there can be no peace. I 
shall never see Adhemar again." 

She burst into tears, and hastily extending her hand 
to De Lorency, she murmured a few words of parting 
regret Lorency took her hand, touched it with his lips, 
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lightly, conrteously, and timidly, and allowed her to leave 
him without one word which could betray the truth which 
he but too deeply felt, that thus to part from her was 
worse than death. Slowly she ascended the terrace 
stairs ; when the last flutter of her white robe was lost 
beneath the gate of the castle, Lorency caught the branch 
of the ipomea which had touched her hair — he plucked it 
from the plant — he pressed it madly to his lips, and hiding 
it in his bosom, he hurried to the chateau, in search of 
Adhemar. He found him in the library with his lawyer. 

" I sent for you, Edouard, to consult you about the 
settlement of my property. My father's will fixed my 
majority on my twentieth birthday, so I have been of age 
for some months." 

" I know you have had that misfortune," said Lorency, 
trying to force his attention to the business laid before him. 

" I wish to secure all I can dispose of to Madeleine in 
the event of my dying, or, to speak more correctly, in the 
event of my being killed in the civil war which I foresee. 
She requires a guardian ; now my mother's father is al- 
most the only relation we have living, of her family. My 
father's family have quarreled with me, because I an- 
nounced my intention of settlmg everything on my sister. 
I will not name any of them her guardians. Our grand- 
father is already in his dotage, so that he cannot discharge 
that duty. Will you accept ? It is a strange request, 
but you are my only friend." 
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" I cannot, Adhemar — ^I will not !" replied Lorency. 

"You will not!" said Adhemar impatiently; then 
^seeing that De Lorency was pale as death, and fearfully 
agitated, he took his arm, led him out on the terrace and 
said, "Tell me, De Lorency, what has agitated you 
thus ?" 

" Your own words, Adhemar. You ask me to be a 
father to your sister, to watch over her, to see her every 
day, and to sign the contract which will make her the 
wife of some man whom she may love, but who never 
could love her as I have loved her from the moment I first 
saw her." 

" She has rejected you ?" said Adhemar inquiringly. 

"No; she dreams not that I have dared' to love her. 
I will not pain her by confessing the misery she has in- 
flicted. I am too proud to acknowledge a-hopeless love, 
eveiHK) Madeleine." 

" Hopeless ! I do not think it hopeless," said Adhe- 
mar ; " a woman might love you, if you loved her, but I 
never could have suspected you of so much condescen- 
sion. Your pride — " 

" What has pride to do with love ?" said Lorency. " My 
pride is the consciousness that I love her more than life, 
more than all except my honor. She is young, I am old. 
You have showed me how old I am, by asking me to be 
her guardian ; her father, as it were. I am poor ; she is 
rich. I will not tell her what anguish she has caused me." 
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Afihemar made no answer. He left the Baron de 
Lorency upon the terrace, and sought Madeleine in her 
dressing-room, where he heard she was sitting. Her 
head was bent upon the cushions of the sofa, over which 
her hair hung in disordered tresses. At the sound of 
Adhemar's voice she looked up, but large tears stood 
gathered on her eyelids. Adhemar drew her to his breast. 
" Madeleine," he said fondly, " Edouard de Lorency loves 
you ; but he fears that you would banish him from your 
presence, if he dared to confess it. Will you forgive his 
presumption for my sake, and allow him to plead his own 
cause ?" 

" I knew that he loved me," said Madeleine, hiding 
her face upon her brother's shoulder, " and yet he was so 
cold and so distant, that he made me very unhappy. I 
could not speak to him when he Ireated me so coldly, and 
then I saw that he was hurt and miserable ; and yet it 
was not my fault." 

Adhemar kissed his sister once more, and returned to 
De Lorency, who was pacing the terrace in extreme 
agitation. 

" I have seen Madeleine," said Adhemar ; " she has 
long known that you loved her." 

"And therefore she treated me with cold disdain," 
said Edouard ; " I knew that my love was madness." 

"Must I offer her hand to you?" said Adhemar. 
6* 
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*' Go to her, plead your cause, and come back to me when 
she has given you your sentence." 

Half in desperation, half in hope, De Lorency sought 
Madeleine. The conscious blush and the unconscious 
smile which greeted him when he spoke to her, answered 
all his doubts. He threw himself on his knees at her 
feet, and poured forth his love, his hopes, his fears, and 
his joy. "Before Adhemar interrupted him, he had told 
her the story of his life. She was his first and his only 
love ; and she had promised to repay the years of suffer- 
ing he had endured, by a whole life of happiness. Adhe- 
mar was delighted. Edouard was his only friend, and he 
was now the guardian of Madeleine, so that he was freed 
from a great responsibility, and Madeleine was secure in 
a husband's protection. 

The will of the late Marquis de Montauban had fixed 
the twentieth birthday of Adhemar as that on which he 
should come of age ; it had also given to Madeleine a 
noble fortune, coupled with a condition that she should 
not marry until she, too, had attained her twentieth year. 
Adhemar and De Lorency, therefore, left the chateau 
immediately after the fiangialles of the Baron with Made- 
leine. She remained alone with her mother's father, who 
had long lived with his grandchildren. Months passed 
on slowly, sadly, over the lonely chateau. The smile 
faded from Madeleine's lip, and the bloom withered from 
her soft cheek ; her step lost its elasticity, and her low 
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voice took a sadder tone. Her grandfather had sunk into 
the utter imbecility of extreme old age. She watched 
over him with patient tenderness, soothing the fretfulncss 
of his feeble mind with gentle fondness. She busied her- 
self much amongst the peasantry of her brother's estates ; 
her charity relieved their wants, and her assistance was 
ever ready to second the efforts of their industry. Their 
gratitude rewarded her kindness, and while political mis- 
eries destroyed the peace of all around, there was pros- 
perity and quiet on the territories of Adhemar de Mon- 
tauban. These occupations filled her days, but still she 
was unhappy. Her brotlier and her betrothed lover were 
far from her, exposed to every danger, and resolved to 
share to the last the perils of their fallen sovereigns. 
Day by day Madeleine watched and waited for the hour 
which brought her letters with a sinking heart, and a 
dread which was almost despair, for each day might bring 
the announcement of the arrest or death of those she 
loved. And when tlieir gloomy and hopeless letters 
came, they gave no happiness, for they could only tell of 
escape from the danger of one day, and promised no 
safety for the morrow. 

At length the flight, capture, and imprisonment of the 
royal family left Adhemar and Lorency at liberty to return 
to the chateau de Montauban. Madeleine was happy 
once more. Neither Adhemar nor Edouard had been 
denounced by the republicans; they lived quite alone. 
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received no visits, and busied themselves in the construc- 
tion of a small harbor at a point where Adhemar's land 
joined those which still remained in the possession of De 
Lorency. This harbor was of the utmost advantage to 
the fishermen of the coast, and they were grateful to the 
Marquis, who had undertaken the work at his sole ex- 
pense. Adhemar's tenantry loved him; De Lorency's 
were equally attached to him, although his poverty had 
hitherto restricted the exercise of his charity among them. 
The cures of both parishes had taken the constitutional 
oaths ; the municipal officers of the commune were Adhe- 
mar's dependents ; so that every thing seemed to promise 
them safety during the troubled times which were fast 
approaching. 

The reign of terror desolated France, but as yet the 
family of Montauban had escaped. Madeleine's twen- 
tieth birthday was at hand, and she had promised Edouard 
to give him her hand upon that day. At length the day 
came, and Madeleine was conducted to the municipality 
by her brother. De Lorency awaited them there. The 
legal ceremony was performed, and De Lorency returned 
with his bride to the chateau, where the cure was to per- 
form the religious ceremony at the altar of the old chapel. 

Greatly were they astonished when they learned that 
the priest had not arrived. He had not sent a letter, nor 
even a message of explanation. De Lorency ordered a 
horse to be saddled, and instantly mountuig, rode to the 
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house of the cur6. He was not there ; he had left home 
early, saying that he would visit some sick persons, and 
then proceed to the chateau. A vague feeling of alarm 
spread from one to the other ; even the aged servants of 
the house shared in the undefined apprehension. The 
evening came at length. Adhemar, according to his cus- 
tom, was playing drafts with his grandfather, which was 
the only amusement in which the poor old man still found 
pleasure. De Lorency and his bride walked out upon the 
terrace. The night was beautiful, a moonlit sununer night, 
and Edouard led her down to the shore. The bright 
waves curled playfully over the base of the low terrace ; 
the perfumes of the garden flowers filled the air, and the 
nightingales answered each other from the trees. A 
deep-hushed quiet reigned over all around; and as Ed- 
ouard's arm encircled the form of his bride, as his low 
voice whispered vows of passionate love, Madeleine forgot 
the vague apprehensions which had haunted her through 
the day, and surrendered her soul to hope and happiness. 

" Tell me that you love me, Madeleine ! — oh, tell me 
once more that you love me ! I can scarcely believe in 
my happiness." 

" You know that I must love you now, Edouard ; it is 
my duty," said Madeleine playfully, while unconsciously 
and fondly she clasped her>^iand in his. 

" Coquette ! is it thus you play with my love ?'*" said 
Edouard, in the same joyous tone of perfect happiness. 
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" Nay, dearest Madeleine — " He paused, and instinctively 
he clasped her more closely to his breast; for, at that 
moment a dark speck appeared amid the moonlight on the 
dark water. It came quickly on ; it was a boat. It was 
pulled by one man, but aided by the wmd it darted quichly 
over the waves, and in a few minutes its keel grated on 
the sand beneath the terrace. The boatman sprung upon 
the terrace, and De Lorency recognized the good-natured, 
honest Pierre Huguenin, the Mayor of the conmiune, 
and one of the most attached of Adhemar's tenants. 

" Monsieur de Lorency, I come to warn you. A party 
of gens-d'armes from Marseilles have arrived at my 
house ; they have seized the poor cure, and have orders 
to arrest you and the Marquis. Fly, while you have 
some hope of escape ; cross the frontier into Italy." 

Madeleine sank almost fainting on the steps of the ter- 
race. The hardy peasant looked upon her with sorrowful 
compassion. He had that morning united her to him who 
now knelt beside her in mute despair. The orange 
wreath was yet unfaded on her brow, and yet, ere morn- 
ing dawned, they should part, perhaps for ever! De 
Lorency felt that the bitterness of death was crushed in 
that one thought. 

"Monsieur, call the Marquis; I dare not venture 
into the chateau ; all your servants may not be true to 
you." 

Casting one look of agony upon his bride, Edouaid 
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ascended the terrace stairs ; in a moment he returned with 
Adhemar. 

"You have been denounced, Monsieur le Marquis, 
and accused of maintaining a correspondence with the 
emigres. The gens-d'armes arrived at my house about 
two hours since ; they brought in the priest, whom they 
arrested upon the road from Marseilles. While they 
went to search his house, I got away, and came across 
the bay to warn you of your danger. Do you suspect 
any of your dependents of thus betraying you ?" 

" I have never confided a single secret to any of my 
people," said the Marquis, " therefore none of them could 
betray me. This is a groundless charge, and I know the 
inventor of it. Boileau, my attorney, is the traitor. I 
detected some unfair charges in his last account, and 
therefore, about a week since, I dismissed him from my 
employment." 

"He has been in close conference with the officer of 
the party at my house," said the Mayor Huguenin. 
" Now, farewell ; saddle your fleetest horses and fly to the 
frontier. I will conceal Mademoiselle Madeleine in my 
house ; she will be safe as if she were in a chapel." 

" No, she shall share our fate," said De Lorency ; " it 
would be cruelty to leave her alone, even in safety ; fear 
for us would kill her. Leave us, Huguenin ; you may 
be compromised; for our safety you have risked your 
own." 
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"No danger for me," said tho Mayor; "th 
the attacliment of your tenantry, and, to avoid a 
of a rescue, they will not visit the chateau till i 
Their intention of arresting you is kept a secrei 
not informed of it by any of them, but I overl 
conversation of the officer with Boileau. A 
farewell !" he said, as the Marquis gratefully \n 
hand. 

At that moment the tramp of horses w 
rapidly approaching. Huguenin hastily pushe 
skiff, and pulled her round into the shadow of th 

" Fly, Madeleine ; Huguenin will protect y< 
Adhemar, thinking only of her safety. 

" Never !" replied Madeleine ; " I will share 
your prison, or your grave. What have I on 
you ?" And as she spoke, she took her broth( 
and the hand of her husband, and clasped the 
breast. 

" Madeleine ! my own in Hfe and death !" 
De Lorency. 

Slowly and yet firmly they returned to the cl 
was already in the possession of the police, 
assembled the domestics in the saloon, where th< 
quis de Lafert6 was seated beside the deep 
where, as was his pleasure, a fire was burning 
it was summer. He looked from one to the ot 
strange faces round him with a childish terror, a 
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house of the cur6. He was not there ; he had left home 
early, saying that he would visit some sick persons, and 
then proceed to the chateau. A vague feeling of alarm 
spread from one to the other ; even the aged servants of 
the house shared in the undefined apprehension. The 
evening came at length. Adhemar, according to his cus- 
tom, was playing drafts with his grandfather, which was 
the only amusement in which the poor old man still found 
pleasure. De Lorency and his bride walked out upon the 
terrace. The night was beautiful, a moonlit summer night, 
and Edouard led her down to the shore. The bright 
waves curled playfuUy over the base of the low terrace ; 
the perfumes of the garden flowers filled the air, and the 
nightingales answered each other from the trees. A 
deep-hushed quiet reigned over all around; and as Ed- 
ouard's arm encircled the form of his bride, as his low 
vcHce whispered vows of passionate love, Madeleine forgot 
the vague apprehensions which had haunted her through 
the day, and surrendered her soul to hope and happiness. 

" Tell me that you love me, Madeleine ! — oh, tell me 
once more that you love me ! I can scarcely believe in 
my happiness." 

" You know that I must love you now, Edouard ; it is 
my duty," said Madeleine playfully, while unconsciously 
and fondly she clasped her^and in his. 

" Coquette ! is it thus you play with my love ?" said 
Edouard, in the same joyous tone of perfect happiness. 
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to feel the presence of dangers which his feeble mind could 
not understand. Madeleine placed herself by his side ; 
and there they sat, helpless age and defenceless innocence, 
alike unrespected by the tyrants of the hour. De Lorency 
was calm, though his eyes were fixed on his bride with a 
look which spoke all the anguish of his disappointed hopes 
of happiness. 

Adhemar de Montauban stood proudly amidst his ene- 
mies, and his haughty and searching glance turned from 
one to the other, until it rested ojj the traitor Boileau with 
an expression of bitter scorn. The traitor did not quail ; 
he was triumphant, and he felt no regrets. The officer 
commanding the detachment seemed somewhat embar- 
rassed ; he saluted Adhemar with courtesy, and with evi- 
dent reluctance informed him that he was his prisoner. 
He was a young man, and he shrank from witnessing the 
misery which he had unwillingly inflicted. Adhemar 
almost pitied him. 

" My sister will accompany us, Monsieur," he said. 
" I have received no orders respecting Mademoiselle," 
replied the officer. " You and M. de Lorency alone are 
named in my orders." 

" To what prison are we to be conveyed ?" 
" To Lyons," said the officer. That word contained 
the sentence of death. Adhemar turned suddenly to 
Boileau, and said, bitterly, " Traitor ! why are you 

here?" 

6 
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A few words from the officer of the gens-d'armes ex- 
plained all. Boileau had received from the comit6 de la 
Burets publique a commission resembling that of Canier 
and Lebon. He was thus arbiter of the destiny of his 
former master. Adhemar had doubted his probity; he 
had dismissed him with contempt from Ihs employment, 
and he was now at his mercy. 

De Lorency stood in silent despair near Madeleine, 
who had sunk back fainting upon her chair. 

"Monsieur," said -^dhemar, "will you permit my 
sister to share our prison ?" 

" The young oflScer hesitated, spoke to Boileau in a 
low voice, and said, " I dare not exceed my instructions. 
I will retire for a few minutes, as you may wish to take 
leave of your family." 

He left the room, followed by his men; the terror- 
stricken servants also retired to the outer hall, but Boileau 
remained, as if he would enjoy the misery of his victims. 
He seated himself coolly, and fixed his eyes inquiringly 
on Madeleine. De Lorency saw not, heard not, knew not 
aught that passed around him. His soul, his senses, 
every faculty of his mind, every feeling, was absorbed in 
his love and his despair. He drew Madeleine to his 
breast, and covered her pale brow with kisses, while he 
strove to recall her to consciousness by the fondest vows 
of impassioned love. Adhemar pointed to Boileau, and 
said, with an expression of contemptous disgust, "De 
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Lmiency, take Madeleine from this chamber, which is now 
anworthy of her presence." 

" Stay, Citoyen Lorency," said Boileau, « La fille 
Montauban most hear what I have to say to her. The 
destiny of all present will depend on her reply." 

"Hence, Madeleine, this is no place for you," said 
De Lorency, as he felt that she attempted to extricate 
herself from his arms. 

"Your fate depends on my answer," said Madeleine; 
and suddenly recovering her clear reason, with the noble 
energy of woman's self-devoted love, she placed herself 
before Boileau, and said, " Speak ! I am ready to hear you." 

" Your brother disgraced me ; he deprived me of the 
employment by which I lived ; I have obtained my revenge. 
He never trusted me, but I suspected his correspondence 
with the emigres. I tracked his messengers ; I know all ; 
I have a copy of his last letter to Coblentz ; but though 
lus life is in my hands, you can save him if you will. 
Consent to be my wife, and I will destroy the proofs 
against your brother, and even facilitate his escape. His 
estates must be forfeited, but his life will be safe." 

Madeleine could not speak. Boileau continued, calmly 
and unpityingly, " I know you love that man ; he, too, 
shall be saved. Now I leave you; in half an hour I 
return to you, then I must receive your answer!" 

"Hear it now — ^I am the wife of Monsieur de Lo- 
rency !" 
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" A ceremony can be set aside," said Boileau. " Con- 
sult together, and decide." 

He left the room. Adhemar laughed bitterly. "Con- 
sult and decide," he said. "An honorable consultaticHi, 
truly ! He proposes to dishonor my sister, to rob me of 
my lands, to brand me as a coward ; for none but a coward 
would accept life purchased at such a price." 

De Lorency silently took from his pocket-book the 
certificate of his legal marriage with Madeleine ; with 
a quivering lip he read it over, and then let it fall into the 
fire. Adhemar sprang forward to snatch it from the 
flame, but it was too late. 

" Madeleine," said De Lorency, " you are free ; save 
your brother if you can ; sacrifice yourself— think not of 
me. I have death in my power; I need but say before 
my judges, *Vive le Roi,' and I shall escape from my 
tortures." 

"Madeleine," said Adhemar: "Madeleine, hear me.' 
I am not happy ; I loved and was betrayed. She whom I 
loved with the whole burning passion of a virgin heart, 
deserted me. She married another, more powerful, more 
wealthy ; I need not name them ; she became a duchess. 
I met her again ; love, hatred, revenge were busy in my 
bosom ; my life was a hell upon earth. The siren spread 
her snares for me ; I sacrificed my conscience, my honor, 
all for her. I deceived her husband, and he was my 
friend ; I outraged heaven, I braved hell, for that woman ^ 
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I thought her very treachery to the man whose name she 
bore was truth to me. Fool ! dupe that I was ! She grati- 
fied her vanity by my public subjection to her caprices, and 
then she discarded me. Since then, as you know, I have 
led a life of expiation for my career oi guilt. I have only 
sought to fulfill my duties — ^I love not life ; let me die V* 

Boileau entered the room ; he approached Madeleine, 
and asked her to inform him of her decision. 

''Take our estates, take all, but spare their lives; I 
cannot marry you !" 

*' Without your hand I shall have no title to the estates ; 
and more than this, where were my revenge ? Your 
brother disgraced me ; the disgrace must recoil on himself 
through you. Once more, girl, choose; will you save 
them?" 

"I am Edouard's wife; I cannot save them!" said 
Madeleine, in agony. She sank upon the floor; De 
Lorency raised her in his arms and carried her into 
another room. 

" Madeleine ! my own Madeleine ! it were worse than 
death to resign you to another. In a few days I shall be 
murdered by those demons at Lyons. Swear to me never 
to wed another ; let me cany your love to the grave." 

" I swear it !" said Madeleine ; " but can you doubt it? 
Could I give to another the faith I have pledged to you ? 
But we shall not be parted for ever ; I cannot outlive you, 
my love is a part of my life." 
6* 
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''De Lorency, they call us," said Adfaemar. He 
clasped his sister to his breast, and rushed out of the 
room. The agony of that moment was unfelt by Made- 
leine ; she had fainted. 

Edouard's hot tears feU upon her death-like cheek, as 
he pressed his lips to hers in one last kiss. He laid hw 
on the sofa; he cut off one long curl of her hair, and 
thrust it into his bosom ; then cutting off a lock of his 
own hair, he laid it beside her ; and not daring to linger, 
lest she should return to the consciousness of her misery, 
he hurried from the castle. 

Days, weeks passed on, and brought no ray of hope to 
Madeleine. Her heart was broken ; her youth was blight- 
ed ; her beauty withered ; but her mind was calm, and 
her courage had risen to the energy of desperation. She 
seemed to live apart from the things of the world ; the 
only tie that stLQ bound her to life was the care of her 
helpless grandfather. The estates of the Marquis were 
confiscated, and Madeleine and the old man were driven 
out into the world, without a home, without support save 
from the charity of the former vassals of their house. 
Huguenin received them ; he served them like a menial, 
and was almost grieved when Madeleine thanked him for 
his kindness. 

The old Marquis had not known the danger which 
surrounded his family for many months. Even the arrest 
of the friends had made no impression on his feeble mind; 
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they were absent, but he heeded it not, as their visits to 
Paris had accustomed him to their absence. His removal 
from the chateau had at once roused him from his uncon- 
sciousness ; he felt that danger and sorrow were around 
him, and he trembled like a timid child awaking alone in 
the darkness of the night. He clung to Madeleine with 
touching dependence. He was wretched if she left him 
for a moment. He would often say to her, " Where is 
Adhemar ? where is Edouard ? Write to them, Madeleine ; 
tell them to come home to-morrow. Why have they left 
me alone ?" 

And Madeleine would seek to soothe his fretful im- 
patience, and then retire to hide the bitter tears that 
answered his vain appeal. 

At length the old man's life seemed to decay. Gradually 
.he sunk towards the grave. Before he had been one 
month in Huguenin's house, he died. Madeleine watched 
by his side. He died without pain. No priest could 
attend the bed of death, but Madeleine prayed for the 
parting soul. Madeleine saw him laid in the grave, among 
the mouldering crosses in the village church-yard. The 
turf was laid on again, and the peasants stood round in 
silence. Madeleine looked on them with a sad smile of 
resignation. 

** My friends," she said, " you have been very kind. I 
cannot thank you. May Heaven reward you, here and 
hereafter !" The tears burst from her eyes, and she sunk 
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on her knees upon the new-made grave. The paroxysm 
did not last long. She dried her tears and rose from the 
sod. " I am free now — farewell ! I go to Lyons !" 

Huguenin tried to dissuade her from this resolution. 
She was firm, and he was obliged to 3aeld. He could 
only place her under the care of the post-office courier, 
conveying letters to Lyons. That night she left Montau- 
ban. 

Lyons — ^la ville affranchie — ^Lyons, whose very name 
had been blotted from the map of France, was then suf- 
fering all the horrors that the diaboUcal cruelty of re- 
publican vengeance could inflict. Day after day, wholesale 
executions decimated the population. The Place de Ter- 
reaux rivaled the Place do Greve in its horrible celebrity ; 
but there was this difference : the people of Lyons looked 
on in terror, because they dared not shun the spectacle ; 
the mob of Paris went to see executions performed, and 
looked on the Grdve as the Spaniards do on the bull-ring, 
or as the Romans do on the arena. At Lyons the execu- 
tions were not so well performed, as some of the Parisian 
amateurs said. The victims were shot at the side of 
their conmion grave. Sometimes the firing party missed 
their mark, and, instead of mortal wounds, some were 
only slightly hurt. They were dispatched with the bayo- 
net. Then all were thrown into the grave, and the earth 
cast back on the yet warm bodies of their victims. 
' Madeleine was placed by the courier in the house of 
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Hugaenin's sister, the wife of an officer in the garrison ; 
Madeleine was therefore safe under her protection. Day 
by day she visited the Court of the revolutionary tribunal ; 
she wandered around the prisons, to which she had tried 
in vain to obtain admittance. She followed the con- 
demned, as they went out to death, but she saw not those 
she sought. Were they already dead ? It was a fearful 
doubt. If she could but see them once more, even on 
the verge of the grave ! 

One day as she returned from the place of death, a man 
called her by name ; she stopped — and Boileau was at her 
side. 

" To-morrow you wiU see them. I have purchased 
Montauban. I shall be rid of my rival to-morrow, and 
I wiU forgive your refusal, and take you home, if you 
consent." 

Madeleine laughed a wild maniac laugh, and turned 
from him without speaking. She was almost maddened 
at that moment. 

" She is mad !" he muttered, as he pursued his way ; 
" and yet, how beautiful she is, after all !" 

Madeleine did not return to her friends that night. 
" To-morrow " — it was her only thought ! the Place de 
Terreaux her only world ! She sat on a stone — ^the hours 
passed on unheeded; the silence, the cold night air, 
calmed her fever ; her mind became clear ; her thoughts 
were solemn, but not despairing. 
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Day dawned slowly over the devoted city. Madeleine 
knelt and prayed. How long she remained on her knees 
in prayer, she knew not. The measured tread of the 
soldiers and the roll of the cart-wheels, called back her 
thoughts to earth. The grave was already dug — ^the 
soldiers took their ground — ^the condemned were placed 
on the verge of the grave, about to receive them. Adhe- 
mar and De Lorency were there, calm, proud, unmoved, 
as if they were on an ordinary parade ; with their hands 
clasped in the last pressure of brotherly love, they waited 
for death. Madeleine sprang forward, burst through the 
ranks of the soldiers guarding the prisoners, and sunk at 
the feet of her husband and brother. 

" I am come, I am come," she murmured ; " Heaven 
has heard my prayers. We shall die together." 

" Heaven is merciful," said De Lorency. He raised 
her to his breast, and then looked up to Heaven with un- 
speakable thankfulness. Still clasped in De Lorency's 
embrace, Madeleine placed her arm round Adhemar's 
neck, and drew him towards her. No one thought of 
separating them. One victim more was nothing. They 
repeated together one short prayer, and then calmly 
awaited death. Not a hand quivered — not an eye quailed. 
The word was given ; " Vive le Roi," cried the victims. 
The teport of the muskets drowned their voices. 
' All was over ! 

W. P. 
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THE MILL-STREAM. 

Long trails of cistus-flowers 

Creep on the rocky hill ; 
And beds of strong pear mint 

Grow round about the mill ; 
And from a mountain tarn above, 

As peaceful as a dream, 
Like to a child unruly 
Though schooled and counseled truly, 

Foams down the wild mill-stream ! 
The wild mill-stream it dasheth 

In merriment away, 
And keeps the miller and his son 

So busy all the day ! 
Into the mad mill-stream 

The mountain roses fall ; 
And fern and adder's tongue 

Grow on the old mill wall. 
The tarn is on the upland moor, 

Where not a leaf doth grow ; 
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And through the mountain gashes, 
The merry mill-stream dashes 

Down to the sea below ; 
But in the quiet hollows, 

The red trout groweth prime, 
For the mUler and the mUler's son 

To angle when they've time. 
Then fair befall the stream 

That turns the mountain mill ; 
And fair befall the narrow road 

That windeth up the hill — 
And good luck to the countryman. 

And to his old gray mare, 
That upward toileth steadily, 
With meal sacks laden heavily, 

In storm as well as fair ! 
And good luck to the miller 

And to the miller's son, 
And ever may the mUl-wheel turn- 

While mountain waters run ! 



M. H. 
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THE PASTOR AND ms DAUGHTERS. 



A Ft^yeaiB ago, when the thermometer had repeatedly 
me that the time had arrived for my ammal health- 
aeeking expedition, I bade adieu to desk and counting- 
boJuey tamed my face towards the glorious West, my back 
Id die uproarious city of New-York, and embarking in one 
of our North River floating palaces, was soon ploughing 
my way up the noble Hudson, inhaling the invigorating 
Iveexes, and viewing with the true pride of an American, 
(boee indubitable proofs of rapidly increasing civilization 
wMch are to be seen in every direction, on the banks of 
that maigmficent river. 

Always an ardent advocate of " progress," it was with 
many an undisguised thrill of exultation that I witnessed 
the growth of towns and cities, where but a few years 
previous had stood hamlets and villages. Church spires 
pointing upwards above the beautiful trees, manufactories 
teeming with industry, and bringing wealth and comfort 
to the surrounding population; school-houses diflusing 
the benefits of education on those who will succeed us 
shortly in the cares of citizenship— all these, combined 
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with the grandeur of nature, united to render the outset 
of my tour the promise of a brief career of gratification. 

It was my intention to proceed westward towards the 
lakes, with as little delay as possible, but one of the 
steamboat landings presented such attractions in the way 
of novelty that I was fain to alter my determination and 
go ashore ; the manufacturing activity perceptible in the 
immediate vicinity of the stream, and the picturesque 
beauty of the scenery beyond, were sufficient to arrest 
the attention of a sight-seeing wayfarer like myself. 

I made my way along the newly-formed streets, valise 
in hand, to a gayly decorated hotel, established myself as a 
guest, and went forth to view, with inward satisfaction, 
the work of " progress." 

Railroads were being buUt, wharves constructed, im- 
mense industrial establishments, driven by steam, bespoke 
the growing importance of the place ; banks, rival news- 
paper offices, all told of an onward career of activity. 
On a sudden, and in a situation scarcely to be expected, 
I came upon a small, neat church edifice, of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal persuasion, as I afterwards found, bu^ as 
unlike all other buildings I had ever seen belonging to 
that denomination of Christians as possible. It was a 
square, low-roofed pile of brickwork, so low indeed that 
the ordinary dwellings in the vicinity looked down upon 
its more modest elevation. Surrounded by a carefully 
constructed fence, it stood in the centre of a small grave- 

C 
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yard, the green turf of which was closely shaven, and the 
graveled walks leading to the entrances carefully kept in 
order, 

I passed through an open wicket, and peeping in at 
the windows, found every thing inside corresponding with 
the quaint and formal appearance of the exterior. No 
gilding, no velvet draped on the unpretending pulpit, or 
any of those decorations which are so profusely displayed 
in too many of our meeting-houses. There was a quiet, 
subdued air about the whole which shed a refreshing 
influence around, and seeming to command respect, told 
plainly that the hand of " progress" had not been at work 
here. 

In the remotest comer of the little grave-yard, almost 
concealed from view by the drooping branches of a wil- 
low, an aged man stood leaning on a spade ; I approached 
him unperceived. His head was uncovered, and as the 
wind blew his gray locks aside, a high and intelligent 
forehead was revealed : his eyes were bent on the ground 
near him, with a mournful though placid expression, while 
his compressed lips, and the slight heaving of his broad 
chest, indicated a mind absorbed in its reflections. I had 
leisure to note his dress, which was of a bygone age; 
buckles in his shoes, and coat of formal cut, told plainly 
his connection with the contiguous building, and that he 
also had defied the touch of my familiar, " Progress." He 
started as from a revery when I accosted him, and replied 
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to my inquiry that he was the sexton of the old-fashioned 
church, about which I began to take an interest. 

" Have you many vacant pews in your church ?" I 
inquired. 

"Not any, sir," he answered; "the seats in St. 
George's are all of them free." 

I thought I could detect a slight touch of pride in his 
tone and manner as he said this. He continued : 

"You will find pews for rent in Doctor Magnet's 
church, no doubt, sir ; it is the most fashionable of any in 
the city ; it is just over there, near the new Assembly 
Rooms." 

After modestly disclaiming all thoughts of ever being 
influenced by the attractions of Doctor Magnet, I observed 
to the old gentleman, that there appeared to be but few 
graves in his burpng-ground. 

" Ah ! you see, sir," said he, " this is not the popular 
grave-yard; you will easily find it though, if you go 
straight past the new Riding School." 

To find a " fashionable church " " and " popular grave- 
jrard," here was a stretch of " progress " beyond my ex- 
pectations. My new friend concluding my interrogatories 
at an end, turned from me, and taking a pair of shears 
from his pocket, commenced clipping the grass from the 
turf, which, with the smoothness and evenness of velvet, 
covered two graves placed side by side in the most 
obscure comer of the ground. The two mounds were 
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each of the same size, and each was surrounded with 
forget-me-nots and other simple plants. They seemed 
peculiar objects of care to the old sexton, who pursued 
his task of trimming into further neatness the well trained 
plants which spread in sweet luxuriance around these 
twin mementos of the dead. 

No stone was there affording information of those who 
rested within these narrow limits ; an initial even would 
have been acceptable, but there was none, and as the 
laborer proceeded with his task of veneration, pausing 
frequently to admire his handiwork, I felt an increasing 
desire to know something of the remains of those who 
thus occupied his attention. 

On my proceeding to question him again he gazed 
earnestly in my face, and reading there, as I suppose, 
something more of awakened sympathy than mere idle 
curiosity, told me that the twin daughters of the late pas- 
tor of the old church lay buried there; "their father's 
remains are near them," he added, "Heaven rest their 
souls." 

Improving the opportunity, and seated in the shade, 
the old man gave me the following sketch of 

Sjiie pastor anti ])fo lBattfltiter0« 

It may be some forty years ago that a clergyman, of 
English birth and education, left his native country to 

7* 
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assume the pastorship of this church. Difiej^nt indeed 
were appearances in those days from what we see around 
us now. This young city, increasing daily in magnitude 
and population, was then but a mere straggling village 
with this its only place of worship. And beautiful was 
the prospect from this spot at that time ; a fine open coun- 
try lay stretched before the eye with an uninterrupted 
view of the glorious Hudson. Farmhouses were most 
of the habitations, for agriculture was the chief pursuit 
in the district. The Pastor's family consisted of twin 
daughters, two of the loveliest flowers that ever bloomed 
to sweeten the hours of a widowed father. They were 
so like each other that it was scarcely possible to distin- 
guish any difference in form, feature or disposition. 
They were always together, you could never separate 
them. Their studies, their recreations, were in common. 
In early morning you might have seen them tripping alons^ 
side by side with so light a step that the fresh field flower 
was scarcely bent by the pressure of their fairy feet 
Their father loved them as a Christian parent ought to 
love his children, and his training of their minds such as 
became his sacred calling. 

He was a great agriculturist, and having a small pri- 
vate fortune, devoted all his means to the encouragement 
of farming on the best and most improved methods. This 
made him popular with the whole country round, while 
his steadfast zeal in his holy office, his mild, gentle and 
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persuasive eloquence, his fatherly attention to the poor 
and distressed, caused him to live in the very hearts of his 
flock. 

It would have done you good to have seen him going 
ahout his farm, with his inseparable children, and have 
noted the looks of watchful love with which all eyes 
would greet him. And on each Sabbatli as it came round, 
to have seen that crowded church was a sight worth 
rememhering. It was not filled with gayly dressed fash- 
ionables, displaying their gilded prayer books, such as 
we see over at the doctor's there ; no, no ; real sun-burned 
features; men who tUlell their own land, wives and 
daughters who knew how to make their own butter, such 
as these would sit within yon building, listening to the 
words of truth as they fell from that good man's lips. 
Ah ! sir, those were the days. 

Well, the daughters grew up, their beauty expanded 
with their growth, their virtues and accomplishments 
ripened with their years. It was worth running a mile to 
receive a kind look from one or other of them. 

Many strangers would now pay visits to the village ; 
ideas of turning it into a manufacturing town began to be 
formed. Speculators in land improvement would fre- 
quently be seen peering about. Public meetings would 
be held and propositions made, — aye, sir, actually made 
to the inhabitants assembled to take down the church and 
build up another, half a mile further in, the site being 
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wanted, — wanted, sir, for town improvements, factories, 
and I know not what. But it could not be done ; no, no ; 
the whole village, as with a single voice, gladdened the 
anxious heart of the good pastor by rejecting such an 
unwished change. 

Among the visitors I have mentioned, as occasionally 
coming here, were two gentlemen conspicuous for their 
polished manners and prepossessing appearance. One, 
from his calm and thoughtful look, as with book in hand 
he sought the quiet, shady nooks of the village, told 
plainly of the scholar, seeking for fame, it might be, in 
the cheerless path of study ; the other was quite an oppo- 
site character ; a gay, jovial, open countenance, a clear 
merry voice, as it came rmging in one's ears when he 
passed by equipped for gunning, indicated a light and 
cheerful heart. Close friends were these two, though 
with tastes so dissimilar, and often have I noted them 
setting out together early in the morning ; the one seated 
on a fence or on the grass would lift his eyes from his 
book to smile upon his friend, while in hot pursuit of game 
he would chase some poor rabbit from his sheltering place. 
It chanced that the two friends became visitors at the 
rectory house. Few and short were their visits at first, 
but intimacy ripened into warm friendship, and the two 
gentlemen were the constant guests of the worthy pastor's 
family. 

Matters went on thus a while ; the time would arrive 
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for the two frieDds to depart from the village ; the pastor, 
the twins, his male domestic, myself, would watch their 
departure, as they went on hoard the sloop (no steam- 
boats were afloat then). The daughters would watch the 
vessel, as it glided onwards towards your great city, and 
would note the waving of white handkerchiefs from the 
deck ; there they would gaze and gaze until the gay sloop 
was a mere spot on the bright waters, then would they 
return to the house, smiling it is true, but with their lovely 
eyes glistening in moisture. 

Then might the deep voice of the pastor be heard in 
long and earnest conference with his children ; and when 
we were summoned to be present at evening devotion, with 
more than customary solemnity would he pray that his 
hearers might not set their hearts too strong on things of 
this world, forgetting the eternity of that which is to come. 

The population of the village now began to increase ; 
a fine new church for the use of a congregation of another 
persuasion was erected, the eligibility of the surrounding 
grounds for great factory purposes became the ruling topic 
of conversation ; and the question was again agitated, and 
again voted down, of razing the old church and erecting 
on its time-honored site one of these great smoky, noisy 
establishments, all steam and confusion. But the advo- 
cates of keeping things as they were, came this time very 
near being defeated ; the new party was evidently gaining 
strength and a vast accession of numbers. 
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Here was new cause for anxiety in the mind - of the 
pastor; inevitable changes were surrounding him. He 
was drawn into discussions with other religious sects, and 
forced into controversies repugnant to his desires ; he was 
pointed at as the opponent of those rational improvements, 
which the advancing spirit of the age required ; in short, 
he was regarded by the new party as an actual stumbling- 
block in the pathway of enterprise. 

But did he feel dismayed or even disconcerted at find- 
ing himself in so untoward a position ? Not he, indeed. 
Sternly, yet calmly, did he combat these erroneous notions. 
Mildly, yet firmly, would his eloquent voice rise in vindi- 
cation of his opinions, and if he could not carry conviction 
by his argument, he would, at least, command respect for 
his sincerity. 

The time was approaching for the two friends to pay 
their periodical visit ; and an unusual note of preparation 
sounded throughout the rectory. The twins, ever lively 
and cheerful, now were lit up with smiling faces as joyous 
as a morning sunbeam, for it was no more a secret, that 
these two fortunate young men were coming as the ac- 
knowledged suitors and future husbands of the pastor's 
lovely daughters. 

They came ; flushed with the pride of conquest they 
came to bear from us, those two household gems of love- 
liness. 
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Each was accompanied by friends, so that the rectory 
was filled to its utmost capacity. 

The wedding-morning arrived ; the invited guests as- 
sembled ; and surely a more interesting group never knelt 
before a marriage altar. The student's fine features full 
of beaming expression seemed to shadow forth his future 
happiness. The frank and glowing countenance of his 
friend, bent with earnest afiection on the gift he was re- 
ceiving, seemed radiant with joy. The brides, so exactly 
alike in form and feature, were indeed the twin-bom em- 
bodiment of perfect loveliness. Their modest attire, their 
graceful movements, can never be forgotten by this old 
heart, as they received their parent's benediction on that 
memorable day. 

The ordinary hospitalities ended, the time for depart- 
ure — ^for separation of chQdren from parent, and from each 
other, approached. Separation ! the word was an unknown 
sound to them, for from their birth those three loving ones 
had never been asunder. 

" Gro, my beloved children," said the pastor. " Into 
worthy hands do I resign you ; to your Maker's care do I 
C(Hnmit you. May peace dwell within your hearts, — fare- 
well !" 

And they departed. Far distant from the parent home 
those sisters went ; far, far distant from each other did 
they dwell. 
The pastor was now alone. Gone from his anxious 
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sight were those two fond beings whose every movement 
had lent a charm to ail his thoughts of home. There 
were the flowers they had nourished, there the trees they 
had planted, but where the hands which planted them ; 
the smiles which welcomed each bud as it bursted into life ? 

New cares surrounded him ; additional causes for ex- 
ertion presented tliemselves. The tide of improvement, 
at first a gentle stream, now became a resistless current, 
bearing down in its impetuous course all opposition. 

The movement party gave up the idea of tearing down 
the church, and, altering their tactics, concluded on sur- 
rounding it with lofty buildings, shutting off the view of 
the river, and hemming it in with brick-work, obscured its 
modest height in every direction. 

New thoroughfares were planned, leading any where 
but here ; a manufacturing population poured in, changing 
the face of every thing once green and pleasant to a 
smoke-colored hue. " Corporation improvements," as 
they are pleased to term them, insinuated themselves into 
all comers, for the place had become a city and had changed 
its name. 

The homestead of the pastor was the next point of 
attack — the very house which he had built, and wherein 
he had lived so many peaceful years, with its pretty garden, 
endeared to his heart by fond recollections associated with 
his absent daughters. They wanted the house and lot as 
the most eligible situation for a large hotel ! 
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It was the only time I had ever seen this good man 
betray impatience, when he gave an answer to those who 
were deputed to parchase his property. 

But a new vexation awaited him more grievous than 
all the rest, and soon got bruited about the city, as I must 
now call it. It was insinuated by a smart lawyer, who 
was fishing for the post of corporation attorney, that the 
pastor's title deeds were defective, that they could be 
proved so in open court, and that a method of obtaining 
the property by legal process presented itself which would 
be cheaper and easier than purchasing. 

And now came the annoyances of suits at law in all 
their detestable ramifications ; notices of ejectment, con- 
sultations, and the many grievances, which, to a minister of 
religion who desires the uninterrupted performance of his 
duty, are griefs indeed. 

But he bore stoutly against it all. Strong in the be- 
lief that he had right on his side, he deported himself man- 
fully, as with firm step and head erect he fought the good 
fight with increasing diligence and zeal. The family and 
friends of his son-in-law, the student, would have had 
him come out from amongst this nest of litigators ; and 
calls to distant and more profitable rectories were oflfered 
him, but all were steadfastly declined. 

"I cannot leave my little church," he would say, 
" though many old faces are leaving it and me ; I cannot 
8 
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yield up tlic loved homestead, though no more adorned by 
household jewels ; here I must stay, here die." 

Days appointed for decision, postponements, then re- 
appointments made, arc ever the accompaniments ^i xuw 
proceedings, and the Pastor had hia share of the custom- 
ary suspense. 

But at length the day of trial did arrive, and ah anxious 
day it was with many. The Pastor awaited the issue 
which was to send him from his home, or sustain him in 
it peaceably, with calm resignation. It was the depth of 
winter. Heavy snow storms impeded travel. The mail 
from the far distant court-house was hour after hour be- 
yond its time. Communication between places was very 
different then to what it is now. We were glad enough 
to receive our letter-bags when left about the country by 
a boy on horseback ; doubly were we glad that day to 
hear the sound of his welcome horn, and happy was I of 
the privilege of being the first to bear the joyful tidings of 
triumph to our Pastor, that all was decided in his favor, 
that the old homestead was still his own. 

His friends, for he still had many, aye, and ardent ones, 
celebrated the decision by public rejoicing ; he, for whose 
sake these demonstrations were made, in his little study 
lifted up his voice in tliankfulness to his Maker. 

Well, sir, my story is nearly finished ; I fear I am 
wearying you with my tediousness, and I have seen you 
smile at some of my opinions — prejudices, if you like to 
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term them so, but I am an old man, and not bclongin*^ to 
the present age and order of things, so pray excuse me. 

Seven years had now elapsed since tlie wedding-day 
of the twins. Letters had passed frequentiy. Their hus- 
bands, noble fellows, had made themselves known in the 
great world. The student had attained distinction in the 
legislature of his country, the other had arisen by equally 
honorable paths to wealth and fame. 

An unusual emotion filled tlie pastor's breast one day, 
as he told me with fond anticipation beaming from his 
eyes, that on the morrow he expected to embrace his 
children ; little did he dream how sad would be that re- 
union. 

By different routes the daughters, each with her hus- 
band, approaclied the old dwelling endeared by a thousand 
recollections. He pressed them to his heart ; the twins, 
locked in each other's arms, gazed in each other's face, 
while the truth with electric force flashed to tlie parent's 
brain. Their wasted forms, sunken eyes, and faded 
cheeks told too plainly how disease had clutched them in 
his grasp. The father saw, and felt — his children had 
come home to die. 

Each, in the last stage of an all-conauming malady, had 
left her distant home to receive a father's blessing, then 
to yield up her spirit to her Maker, saying. His will be 
done. 

Human aid was not thought of, they were too far gone 
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for that; and oh! it was a piteous sight to see those 
young, beautiful, and childless wives passing away like 
fading flowers. To see them recognizing their early work 
among the trees and plants, and smiling in each other's 
faces even now. 

One of them was more sprightly and cheerful than 
the other ; she would try to rally her sister, her husband, 
and her drooping father ; we clung to hope as to a thread 
that this one might be spared awhile. But it was not 
to be. 

One morning an unusual and mournful stillness about 
the dwelling betokened some event ; conversations were 
carried on in whispers, and footsteps trod lightly and on 
tiptoe around ; the very air breathed sadness. We in- 
qtured the cause, and were told that she on whom a hope's 
shadow dwelt, that the cheerful one, was no longer of this 
world. Her surviving sister gazed awhile on the silent 
features of the dead, was borne to her couch, from which 
she never rose. 

" And here they lie," said the old man, " re-united in 
the grave." " And would you beUeve it, sir," continued 
he with warmth, " the day after the funeral, notice was 
served on the Pastor for a new trial about the title-deeds 
of his property. He raised his weary eyes to the man of 
law, and bade him tell his employers to wait awhile, and 
all opposition would end. The thread of life was nearly 
exhausted." 
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[e now followed his children. Previous to his death 
side arrangements for the disposal of his estate, and 
: so ordered as not only to make this old church free 
congregation, but to insure a liberal stipend to its 
3 rectors. 

And the old homestead," I inquired, " the rectory ?" 
Was torn down to be replaced by that gay and glit- 
r hotel. But not all the wealth I can see could tempt 
am certain, ever to eat a meal within its walls or 
a night beneath its roof." The old sexton ceased 
ing. I stood contemplating for a few moments, 
d to address another word to him, but he was gone, 
le my way to the hotel, entering it full of reflections 
liat once stood on the space it covered. The hum 
ices, the sounding of bells disturbed me. A steam- 
was announced at the wharf going my way. I seized 
alise and left tlie house, for I also felt I " could not 
meal within its walls, or sleep a night beneath its 

s the boat receded from the shore, the doings of the 
IS of " progress " every where around, failed to in- 
: me ; my mind was taken up with the brief history I 
leard that day of " The Pastor and his Daughters." 

W.P. 
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THE SWISS GIRL'S DREAM 

Oh ! mother, I have had a dream — a bright and g 

dream! 
Methought I once more stood beside our mountain' 

ing stream — 
I saw the bright-eyed antelopes come bounding ( 

hais; 
I heard again the Runs de Vaclie — still through m 

it thrills. 
I gazed upon our happy home, and felt no longer ^ 
So fresh and cool the summer breeze play'd o'er m; 

ish cheek ; 
And on that breeze, so sweet and clear, came 2 

silvery chimes. 
Oh! mother, how that dream recall'd the thouj 

happier times ! 
The murmuring of our little brook, our birds or 

tree. 
The shepherd's pipe, the lowing herds, were w 

tsounds to me : 
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id his kind voice, my early love's — ^nay, mother, do not 
chide ! — 

(Bit delight, unknown so long, to see him by my side. 

10 wild flower blooms — how beautiful ! upon our moun- 
tain's brow, 

it take it frc«n its native soil — ^it fades as I do now. 

line amidst this stranger land. Oh ! let me sec again 

ir sunny skies, our fruitful vines, our cottage in the 
glen, 

id tell me not of rank and power — ^the wealth tliat may 
be mine ; 

buld you weave garlands of the spring around a ruined 
shrine ? 

I ! what to me are eastern gems, or sparkling chains of 
gold? 

ley cannot warm to joy — to life — a bosom growing cold. 

e tried to force this wayward heart to do my mother's 
will; 

it though it break, it will not change — to him 'tis faith- 
ful sUU. 

len take me home, and let me breathe my mountain air 
once more ; 

' see me die^ — ^your cherished child — upon a foreign 
shore. 

AnnaT. 



BRIGHT THINGS OF SPRING. 



The glad spring winds ! the glad spring winds ! 

They hlow so wild and free, 
With a wlilrl and a bound, and a laughing sound 

Of joyous melody ! 
My soul will leap when I hear them sweep 

Through the bright blue sky away ; 
For I long to go w^here the spring winds blow 

As merry and wild as they. 

The mild spring flower ! the mild spring flower ! 

It looks so lovingly up, 
I fain would lay my heart for aye 

In the warmth of its trembling cup ; 
Love dost thou bring, sweet child of spring, 

From the depth of thy moistened eye ; 
Love to the God who hath formed the sod 

Where the clustering wild flowers lie. 
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there are the birds ! the sweet spring birds ! . 

fou'd think ere the end of May, 

their gush of song, so clear and strong, 

They would trill their lives away. 

I'll blithely sing with the birds of spring, 

?or the wild flowers thankful be ; 

ny thoughts shall go where the bright winds blow, 

rhrough the boundless sky ever free. 

Anna S . 
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A MASTER-PASSION 

AND ITS CONSEaUENCES. 

Sin ^utobfoflcapl)!). 

I DO heartily thank my Gcxl, lliat I have at last deter- 
mined to write down in detail many circumstances con- 
nected with the event which has made my life on earth a 
state of shame and misery. I am a less wretched crea- 
ture than I have heen ; but there is no rest for my wound- 
ed spirit, till it shall please the blessed God to take me 
from this world. I dare to hope that death will remove, 
with my poor mortal body, the load of guilt and anguish 
which now lieth heavy on my spirit. I found not tliis 
liope in myself; I knew not of it ; till I read of One who 
washeth with his blood the guilty conscience ; who with 
his searching Spirit visits the loathsome chambers of the 
heart ; and although His light showeth there sins long 
forgotten, or all unobserved till then, each one bearing a 
visible form and substance ; yet there is a peace which 
the world knoweth not, which cometh often where that 
purest light hath shined long. Do I dream ? or hath not 
this light, this sacred peace come into my sad heart ? 
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The light and peace are but from one Spirit ; but the 
nature of that Spirit is such, that till He hath purged 
from the sight its dull and mortal mists, the soul seeth 
nothing but the dazzling brightness. Then gradually 
doth the light take unto itself a form, even tliat dove-like 
form which descended visibly on tlie head of the meekeet 
and holiest Son of Man. 

What I am about to write, I wish to be seen ; I would 
make my story a warning to others. I would wish my 
crime to be known, my memory to be execrated in tliis 
world, if by means of my example the remorse which I 
feel might be spared to another ; if the remembrance of 
my guilt might cool the boiling blood, and stop the mad 
fury, of some individual whose disposition may resemble 
mine. 

On leaving college, I went to travel on the continent, 
and passed several years in the thoughtless and extrava- 
gant gaycty of the French court. My temper was always 
violent; and I returned home one morning, long after 
midnight, frantic with rage at some imaginary insult 
which I had received. My servant endeavored to speak 
to me as I entered the house, but I repulsed him violently, 
and rushed up to my room. I locked the door, and sat 
down instantly to write a challenge. My hand trembled 
so much tliat it would not hold the pen ; I started up and 
paced the room : the pen was again in my hand, when' I 
heard a low voice speaking earnestly at the door, entreat- 
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ing to be admitted. The voice was that of my father's 
old and favorite servant. I opened the door to him. The 
old man looked upon me with a very sorrowful countenance, 
and I hastily demanded the reason of his appearance. He 
stared at me with surprise, and spoke not ; he walked to 
the table where I had sat down, and took from it a letter 
which in my rage I had not noticed. It announced to me 
the dangerous illness of my father ; it was written by my 
mother, and entreatingly besought me instantly to return 
to them. 

Before dawn I was far from Paris. My father's resi- 
dence was in the north of England ; I arrived here only in 
time to follow the corpse of that beloved parent to the grave. 
Immediately on my return from the funeral, my moth- 
er sent to me, requesting my attendance in her own apart- 
ment. Traces of a deep-seated grief were fresh upon her 
fine countenance, but she received me with calm serious- 
ness. Love for her living child had struggled with her 
sorrow for the dead ; and she had chosen that hour, to 
rouse me from the follies, from the sins of my past life. 

My mother was always a superior crefture. I felt, as 
I listened to her, the real dignity of a Christian matron's 
character. She won me by the truth, the affection, the 
gentleness of her words. She spoke plainly of my degra- 
ding conduct, but she did not upbraid me. She set be- 
fore me the new duties which I was called upon to per- 
form in the strongest light. 
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Before I left my mother's presence, she spoke to me 
also on my master-passion — anger, mad ungovernable rage. 
She told me, that even in the early years of my childhood, 
she had trembled at my anger. She confessed tliat she 
had dreaded to hear, while I was absent, that it had 
plunged me into some horrid crime. She know not how 
just her fears had been ; for had not my father's death 
recalled me to England, I should probably have been the 
murderer of that thoughtless stripling who had unknow- 
mgly provoked me, and whom I was about to challenge to 
fight on the morning I left Paris. 

My mother did not speak to me in vain. I deter- 
mined to turn at once from my former ways, to regulate 
my conduct by the high and holy principles of the reli- 
gion I professed, and to reside on my own estate in habits 
of manly and domestic simplicity. 

About three years after I had succeeded to the titles 
and possessions of my forefathers, I became the husband of 
the Lady Jane N — e, and I thought myself truly happy. 
Two years passed away, and every day endeared my 
sweet wife to my heart ; but I was not quite happy. We 
had no child : I had but one wish ; one blessing seemed 
alone denied — ^the birth of a son. My thoughts, in all 
their wanderings, reverted to one hope— the birth of a 
son, an heir to the name, the rank, the estates of my fami- 
ly. When I knelt before (Jod, I forgot to pray tliat he 
would teach me what to pray for ; I did not entreat tliat 
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his wisdom would direct mc how to use wl: 
ness gave. No. I prayed as for my life, I 
out ceasing, but I chose the blessing : I pra; 
My prayers were at last granted ; a son 
us — a beautiful healthy boy. I thought mys 
happy. 

My delight was more tlian ever to live in 
retirement of my own home, so that year afte; 
away, and only settled me down more entirely 
of domestic life. My boy grew up to be a ta] 
youth ; his intellect was far beyond liis years 
to make him my companion, as much from t 
freshness of his thoughts, as from the warm 
tachment towards the child. I learned to w 
satisfaction I had once felt in mere worldly 
studied the character of my son. He was 
the faults which all children possess, whic 
deep in human nature ; but in all his faults, 
(and what child is not taught deceit by his 
there was a charming awkwardness, and al 
worldly trick, which appeared then very ne 
used all my efforts to prevent vice from becor 
to him ; I strove to teach hun the govemmei 
by referring not only every action, but ever 
one high and holy principle of thinking and a< 
and 1 strove to build up consistent habits oi 
tion of holy principles. I was so anxious a 
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that I did not dare to treat his faults with a foolish in- 
dulgence. I taught him to know that I could punish, and 
that I would be obeyed. Yet he lived with me, I think, in . 
ail confidence of speech and action, and seemed never so 
happy as when he sat at my feet, and asked me, in the 
eagerness of his happy fancies, more questions than I 
could in truth answer. I cannot go on speaking thus of 
those joyous times which are gone for ever. I will turn 
to a darker subject — to myself. 

While I gave up my time, my thoughts, my soul's best 
energies to my child, I neglected myself the improvement 
of my own heart and its dispositions. This may seem 
strange and improbable to some. It may be imagined, that 
the habits of self-discipline which I endeavored to teach 
my son, would, in the teaching, have been learnt by my- 
self; and that, in the search after sound wisdom for him, 
I must have turned up, as it were, many treasures needed 
by myself. It would be so in most instances, perchance ; 
it was not so in ipine. The glory of God had not been 
my first wish when I prayed for a son. I had imposed on 
myself, in thinking that I acted, in the education of my 
child, upon that sacred principle. It was honor among 
men that I looked for. I had sought to make my son 
every thing that was excellent, but I had not sought to 
make myself fit for the work I undertook. My own na- 
tural faults had been suffered by me to grow, alas ! too 
unheeded, while I was watching over the heart of my 
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child. Above all, the natural infirmity of my character — 
anger, violent outrageous anger, was at times, the master, 
the tyrant over me. Too frequently had I corrected my 
child for the fault which he inherited from me ; but how 
had I done so ? When passionately angry myself, I had 
punished my boy for want of temper. Could it be expect- 
ed that Maurice would profit by my instructions, when my 
example too often belied my words ? But I will pass on at 
once to my guilt. 

My mother had given to Maurice a beautiful Arabian 
horse. I loved to encourage the boy in all manly exer- 
cises. While a mere child he rode with a grace and man- 
agement which I have seldom seen surpassed by the best 
horseman. How nobly would he bear himself, as, side 
by side, on our fleet horses, we flew over the open coun- 
try ! Often, often do I behold, in memory, his clear spark- 
ling eyes glancing with intelligence; his fair brow 
contracted with that slight and peculiar frown, which 
gives assurance that the mind shares in the smiles of the 
lips. Often do I see before me the pure glow flooding 
over his cheek, the waves of bright hair floating away 
from his shoulders, as he galloped full in the face of the 
fine free wind. 

My boy loved his Araby courser, as all noble-spirited 
boys love a favorite horse. He loved to dress, and to feed, 
and to caress the beautiful creature ; and Selim knew his 
small gentle hand, and would arch his sleek and shining 
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neck when the boy drew nigh, and turn his dark lustrous 
eye with a look like that of pleased recognition full on his 
master, when he spoke. 

My child was about eleven years old at the time I 
must now speak of. He usually passed many hours of the 
morning in the library with me. It was on the 17th of 
June, a lovely spring morning ; Maurice had been very 
restless and inattentive to his books. The sunbeams 
dazzled his eyes, and the fresh wind blew about his curl- 
ing hair. His eyes turned frequently from his books to the 
open window. I saw that he was not in a studious mood, 
and desired him with a grave look to be more attentive. 
The boy removed his book, and sat down at a table far 
from the open window. I turned round an hour after, from 
a volume which had abstracted all my thoughts from other 
subjects. The weather was very hot, and the poor child 
had fallen fast asleep. He started up at once when I spoke. 
I asked him whether he could say his lesson ? He replied, 
" Yes," and brought the book instantly ; but he scarcely 
knew a word, and he seemed careless, and even indiffer- 
ent. I blamed him, and he replied petulantly. I had 
given back the book to him, when a servant entered, and 
told me that a person was waiting my presence below. I 
desired the boy, with somewhat an angry tone, not to stir 
from the room till I returned, and then to let me hear 
him say his lesson perfectly. He promised to obey me. 

There is a small closet opening from the library ; the 
. 9* 
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window of this closet overlooks the stable-yard. Probably 
the dear child obeyed me in learning perfectly his lesson ; 
but I was detained long, and he went to the closet in 
which I had allowed him to keep the books belonging to 
himself. A bow and arrows, which I had lately given 
him, were there ; perhaps the boy could not resist looking 
on them ; they were lying on the floor when I entered 
afterwards. From that closet Maurice heard the sound of 
a whip — he heard the quick and brutal strokes falling 
heavily. Springing up, he ran to the window ; beneath, 
he saw one of the grooms beating, with savage cruelty, 
his beautiful and favorite courser. The animal seemed 
ahnost maddened with the blows ; and the child called out 
loudly to bid the man desist. At first the groom scarcely 
heeded him, and then smiling coldly at the indignant boy, 
told him that the beating was necessary, and that so young 
a gentleman could not understand how a horse should be 
managed. In vain did my child command the -brutal fel- 
low to stop. The man pretended not to hear him, and led 
the spirited creature farther from the window. Instantly 
the boy rushed from the room, and in a few moments was 
in the yard below. I entered the library shortly after my 
son had left it. 

The person who had detained me brought news which 
had much disconcerted, nay, displeased me. I was in a 
very ill-humor when I returned to the room where I had 
left Maurice. I looked vainly for him, and was very angry 
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to perceive that my request had been disobeyed ; the closet 
door was open ; I sought him there. While I wondered 
at his absence, I heard his voice loud in anger. For some 
moments I gazed from the window in silence. Under- 
neath stood the boy, holding \\nth one hand the reins of 
his courser, who trembled all over, his fine coat and slender 
legs reeking and streaming with sweat ; in his other hand 
there was a horsewhip, with which the enraged boy was 
lashing the brutal groom. In a voice of loud anger I 
called out. The child looked up ; and the man, who had 
before stood with folded arms, and a smile of calm inso- 
lence on his face, now spoke with pretended mildness, 
more provoking to the child, but which then convinced me 
that Maurice was in fault. lie spoke, but I silenced him, 
and commanded him to come up to mc instantly. He 
came instantly, and stood before mc, yet panting with 
emotion, his face all flushed, and his eyes sparkling with 
passion. And again he would have spoken, but I would 
not hear. " Tell me, sir," I cried ; " answer me one ques- 
tion ; are you right or wrong ?" " Right," the boy replied 
proudly. He argued with me— my fury burst out. Alas, 
I knew not what I did ; but I snatched the whip from his 
hand — ^I raised the heavy handle — I meant not to strike 
where I did. The blow fell with horrid force on his fair 
head. There was iron on the handle, and my child, my 
only son, dropped lifeless at my feet. Ere he fell, I was 
deadly cold, and the murderous weapon had dropped away 
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from my hand. Stiffened with horror I stood over him 
speechless, and rooted awhile to the spot. At last the 
groans of my despair brought others to rao — ^the wretched 
groom was the first who came. I knew no more, but fell 
in a fit beside the murdered child. 

When I awoke up to a sense of what passed around 
me, I saw the sweet countenance of my wife bent over 
me with an expression of most anxious tenderness. She 
was wiping away the tears from her eyes, and a faint smile 
passed over her face as she perceived my returning sense. 

I caught hold of her arm with a strong grasp, and 
lifted up my head ; but my eyes looked for tlie body of my 
child — it was not there. " Where is it ?" I cried ; " where 
is the body of my murdered boy ?" When I spoke the 
word " murdered," my wife shrieked — ^I was rushing out 
— she stopped me, and said, " He is not dead — he is alive." 
My heart melted within me, and tears rained from my eyes. 
My wife led me to the chamber where they had laid my 
child. He was alive, if such a state could be called life. 
Still his eyes were closed ; still his cheeks, even his lips 
were of a ghastly whiteness ; still his limbs were cold and 
motionless. They had undressed him, and my revered 
mother sat in silent grief beside his bed. When I came 
near she uncovered his fair chest, and placed my hand over 
his heart ; I felt a thick and languid beating there, but the 
pulse of his wrists and temples were scarcely perceptible. 
My mother spoke to me : 
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" We have examined the poor child," said she, " but 
we find no wound, no bruise, no marks of violence. 
Whence is this dreadftd stupor ? No one can answer me." 

" I can answer you," I said ; " no one can answer but 
myself ; I am the murderer of the child. In my hellish 
rage, I struck his blessed head." 

I did not see the face of my wife, or my mother — as I 
spoke I hung my head ; but I felt my wife's hand drop 
from me ; I heard my mother's low heart-breaking groan. 
I looked up, and saw my wife. She stood before me like 
a marble figure, rather than a creature of life ; yet her 
eyes were fixed on me, and her whole soul seemed to look 
out in their gaze. 

" O my husband !" she cried out at length, " I see 
plainly in your face what you suffer. Blessed God, have 
mercy on him, have mercy on him ! for he suffers more 
than we all. His punishment is greater than he can 
bear!" 

She flung her arms round my neck ; she strove to press 
me nearer to her bosom ; but I would have withdrawn 
myself from her embrace. 

"O, do not shame me thus," I cried : "Remember, 
you must remember, that you are a mother." 

" I cannot forget that I am a wife, my husband," she 
replied, weeping. " No, no. I feel for you, and I must 
feel with you in every sorrow. How do 1 feel with you 
now in this overwhehning affliction !" 
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My mother had fallen on her knees when I declared 
my guilt ; my wife drew towards her, and, rising up, she 
looked me in the face. " Henry," she said, in a faint 
deep voice, " I have been praying for you, for us all. My 
son, look not thus from me." 

As she was speaking, the surgeon of my household, 
who had been absent when they first sent for him, entered 
the chamber. My kind mother turned from me, and wont 
at once with him to the bedside of the child. I perceived 
her intention to prevent my encountering the surgeon. 
She would have concealed, at least for awhile, her son's 
disgrace ; but I felt my horrid guilt too deeply to care 
about shame. Yet I could not choose but groan withm 
me, to perceive the good man's stare, his retreating shud- 
der, while I described minutely the particulars of my con- 
duct towards my poor boy. I stood beside him as he 
examined the head of my child. I saw him cut away the 
rich curls, and he pointed out to me a slight- swelling be- 
neath them ; but in vain did he strive to recover the life- 
less form : his efforts were, as those of my wife and 
mother had been, totally without success. 

For five days I sat by the bedside of my son, who re- 
mamed, as at first, still in that deathUke stupor, but grad- 
ually a faint lifelike animation stole over him; so gradu- 
ally, indeed, that he opened not his eyes till the evening of 
the fourth day, and even then he knew us not, and noticed 
nothing. Oh ! few can imagine what my feelings were ! 
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How my first faint hopes lived, and died, and lived again, 
as the beating of his heart became more full and strong ; 
as he first moved the small hands which I held in mine, 
and made an effort, a feeble, and, at first, a fruitless effort, 
to stretch out bis limbs. After he had unclosed his eyes, 
he" breathed with the soft and regular respiration of a 
healthy person, and then slept for many hours. 

It was about noon, on the sixth day, that he awoke 
from that sleep. The sun shone so full into the room, 
that I had partly closed the shutters to shade his face. 
Some rays of sunshine pierced through the crevices of 
the shutters, and played upon the coverlet of his bed. 
My child's face was turned towards me, and I watched 
eagerly for the first gleam of expression there. He look- 
ed up, and then around him, without moving his head. 
My heart grew sick within me, as I beheld the smile 
which played over his face. He perceived the dancing 
sunbeam, and put his fingers softly in the streak of light, 
and took them away, and smiled again. I spoke to him, 
and took his hand in my own ; but he had lost all mem- 
ory of me, and saw nothing in my face to make him 
smile. He looked down on my trembling hand, and 
played with my fingers; and when he saw the ring 
which I wore, he played with that, while the idiot smile 
came back to his once expressive, but now vacant coun- 
tenance. 

My mother now led me from the room. I no longer 
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refused to go. I felt that it was fit that I should " com- 
mune with my own heart, and in my chamber, and be 
still." They judged rightly in leaving me to perfect 
solitude. The calm of my misery was a change like 
happiness to me. A deadness of every faculty, of all 
thought and feeling, fell on me like repose. When Jane 
came to me, I had no thought to perceive her presence. 
She took my hands tenderly within hers, and sat down 
beside me on the floor. She lifted up my head from 
the boards, and supported it on her knees. I beHeve 
she spoke to me many times without my replying. At 
last I heard her, and rose up at her entreaties. " You 
are ill, your hands are burning, my beloved," she said : 
" Go to bed, I beseech you — ^you need rest." I did as 
she told me. She thought I slept that night, but the 
lids seemed tightened and drawn back from my burning 
eyeballs. All the next day I lay in the same hot and 
motionless state ; I cannot call it repose. For days I 
did not rise. I began to give up every idea of exer- 
tion. 

My mother one morning came to my chamber. She 
sat down by my bedside, and spoke to me. I did not, 
could not care to notice her who spoke to me. My 
mother rose, and walked round to the other side of the 
bed, towards which my face was turned. There she 
stood, and spoke again solemnly : 
"Henry," she said, "I command you to rise. Dare 
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you to disobey your mother ? No more of this umnanly 
weakness. I must not speak in vain. I have not 
needed to command before. My son, be yourself. Think 
of all the claims which this life has upon you ; or rather, 
think of the first high claim of Heaven, and let that 
teach yon to think of other duties, and to perform them ! 
Search your own heart. Probe it deeply. Shrink not. 
Bjiow your real situation in all its bearings. Changed 
as it is, face it like a man; and seek the strength of 
God to support you. I speak the plain truth to you. 
Your child is an idiot. You must answer to God for 
your crime. You will be execrated by mankind, for 
your own hand struck the mind's life from him. These 
are harsh words, but you can bear them better than your 
own confused and agonizing thoughts. Rise up and 
meet your trial. Tell me simply that you obey me. I 
wiU believe you, for you will not break your word to me. 
I replied immediately, rising up and saying, "I do 
promise to obey you. Within this hour I will meet you, 
determined to know my duties, and to perform them by 
the help of God." Oh ! with what a look did my noble 
mother' regard me as I spoke. " God strengthen you and 
Mess you," she said ; '* I cannot now trust myself to say 
more." Her voice was feeble and trembling now, her 
lip quivered, and a bright flush spread over her thin pale 
cheek : she bent down over me and kissed my forehead 
and departed. 
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Within an hour from the time my mother left me, 
I went forth from my chamber with a firm step, deter- 
mined again to enter upon the performance of my long 
neglected duties. I had descended the last step of the 
grand staircase, when I heard a laugh in the hall beyond. 
I knew there was but one who could then laugh so 
wildly ; and too well I knew the sound of the voice ; 
which broke out in sounds of wild merriment ere the 
laugh ceased. For some moments my resolution for- 
sook me. I caught hold of the balustrade to support 
my trembling limbs, and repressed with a violent eflfort 
the groans which I felt bursting from my heart Ire- 
covered myself, and walked into the hall. In the west- 
em oriel window, which is opposite the door by which I 
entered, sat my beloved mother ; she lifted up her face 
from the large volume which lay on her knees, as my 
step sounded near ; her look was full of kindness and 
compassion, but she did not speak. 

I passed on, but stopped again to gaze on those who 
now met my sight. In the centre of the hall stood my 
wife, leaning her cheek on her hand. She looked upon 
her son with a smile, but tears all the while trickled 
down her sweet fieice. Maurice was at her feet, tiie 
floor strewed over with playthings, the toys of his infancy, 
which he had for years thrown aside, but had discovered 
that very morning, and he turned from one to the other 
as if he saw them for the first time, and looked upon 
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them all as treasures. An expression of rapturous sil- 
liness played over the boy's features ; but, alas ! though 
nothing but a cheerful childishness was on his face, all 
the childlike bloom and roundness of that face were gone. 
The boy now looked indeed older by many years. The 
smiles on his thin lips seemed to struggle vainly with 
languor, and his heavy eyelids were half closed, his lips 
and cheeks colorless, his whole form wasted away. My 
wife came to me, and embraced me : but Maurice noticed 
me not for many minutes. He looked up at me then, 
and, rising from the ground, walked towards me. I 
dreaded that my mournful appearance would affright 
him, and I stood breathless with mj[ fears. He surveyed 
me from head to foot, and came close to me, and looked 
up with pleased curiosity in my face, and then whistled 
as he walked back to his toys, whistled so loudly, that 
the shrill sound seemed to pierce through my brain. 



Aug. ISth. 
This day I have passed some hours with my poor boy. 
He is changed indeed. All his manliness of character 
is gone; he has become timid and feeble as a delicate 
girl. He shrinks from all exertion, he dislikes bodily 
exercise. The weather was so delightful this morning 
that I took Maurice out into the park ; he gazed round 
upon the sky, and the trees, and the grass, as if he had 
never looked upon them before. The boy wandered on 
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with me beyond the boundaries of the park into the 
forest ; he made me sit down with him on the bank of a 
narrow brook, and there he amused hunself with pluck- 
ing the little flowers that grew about in the grass, and 
flinging them into the water. As we sat there, I heard 
afar off* the sounds of huntsmen ; soon after a young stag 
came bounding over the hill before us, and crossed the 
stream within twenty yards of the spot where we sat 
The heart of the boy would once have leaped within him 
to follow in the boldest daring of the chase ; but now he 
lifted up his head, and stared at the stag with a look of 
vacant astonishment. The whole hunt, with a full rush 
and cry of its noisy sport, came near. Up sprung the 
boy, all panting, and ghastly with terror. " Make haste, 
make haste !" he cried out, as I rose ; " take me away !" 
he threw his arms round me, and I felt the violent beat- 
ing of his heart as he clung to me. I would have hur- 
ried him away ; but as the dogs and the huntsmen came 
up close to us, the boy lost all power of moving. I 
felt him hang heavily on me, and raising his face from 
my shoulder, I saw that he had fainted. I took him in 
my arms, and carried him along the banks of the stream 
till we were far from all sight and sound of the chase, 
and then I laid him on the grass, and bathed his face 
and hands with water. He recovered slowly, and lay 
for some minutes leaning his head upon my bosom, 
and weeping quietly ; his tears relieved him, and he fell 
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you to disobey your mother ? No more of this umnanly 
weakness. I must not speak in vain. I have not 
needed to command before. My son, be yourself. Think 
of all the claims which this life has upon you ; or rather, 
thiak of the first high claim of Heaven, and let that 
teach yon to think of other duties, and to perform them ! 
Search your own heart. Probe it deeply. Shrink not. 
Know your real situation in all its bearings. Changed 
as it is, face it like a man ; and seek the strength of 
God to support you. I speak the plain truth to you. 
Your child is an idiot. You must answer to God for 
your crime. You will be execrated by mankind, for 
your own hand struck the mind's life from him. These 
are harsh words, but you can bear them better than your 
own confused and agonizing thoughts. Rise up and 
meet your trial. Tell me simply that you obey me. I 
will believe you, for you will not break your word to me. 
I replied immediately, rising up and saying, "I do 
promise to obey you. Within this hour I will meet you, 
determined to know my duties, and to perform them by 
the help of God." Oh ! with what a look did my noble 
mother' regard me as I spoke. ** God strengthen you and 
bless you," she said ; '* I cannot now trust myself to say 
more." Her voice was feeble and trembling now, her 
lip quivered, and a bright flush spread over her thm pale 
cheek : she bent down over me and kissed my forehead 
and departed. 
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asleep. I raised him again in my arms, and carried him 
still asleep to his chamber. 

Aug. 19th. 

My poor injured child loves me. I cannot tell why, 
but for the last few days he has seemed happier with me 
than with any other person. He will even leave his 
mother to follow me. I feel as if my Ufe were bound 
up in him : and yet to look on him is to me a penance, 
at times almost too dreadful to be borne. How did he 
sit and smile to-day among the books, for whose know- 
ledge his fine ardent mind once thirsted ! Tl^y are noth- 
ing to him now. 

Aag. 20th. 

I had ordered the Arabian horse to be turned out, and 
this morning I took Maurice to the meadow where Selim 
was grazing. The little courser raised up its head as we 
approached, and, recognizing its master, came towards us. 
Maurice had not noticed the horse before, but then he 
retreated fearfully, walking backwards. The sagacious 
animal still advanced, and turning quickly, the boy fled 
from him ; but the sportive creature still followed, canter- 
ing swiftly afl»r him. Maurice shrfeked loudly like a 
terrified girl. Groaning with the heaviness of my grief, 
I drove away the once favorite horse of my poor idiot 
boy. 

Aug. 28th. 

Ah ! how is it that the simple occurrences of every 
passing day now bring with them some trial tq my 
10* 
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troubled soul ? One moment of ungovemed rage hath 
poisoned the cup of human existence to me. It might 
be supposed that little circumstances would not be felt by 
one whose whole mind is engrossed by one overwhelming 
aflaiction, whose whole life is but one thought of mingled 
remorse and degradation. I am ever watchful for great 
trials, but my feelings are no longer deadened ; every 
nerve is tremblingly alive, and quivers with thrilling 
agony even beneath a breath. Yesterday, my wife having 

occasion to go to D m, ordered the coach ; she did not 

intend to take Maurice with her, but the poor boy, when 
from the window of the hall he saw her enter the coach, 
ran quickly to the door, and was seated by her side ere we 
could stop him. She gently entreated him to return to 
my mother, who stood in the porch also beseeching him ; 
but he refused steadily, without speaking, only clasping 
his mother's arm, and slowly shaking his head ; then he 
wept in so piteous a manner, that they left off speaking 
to him, and the coachman drove away, I riding beside the 

coach. My horse lost a shoe just as I entered D m, 

I therefore dismounted ; and leaving the horse in the care 
of my groom, walked into the town, refusing my wife's 
invitation to take a seat in the coach, for I had some busi- 
ness to transact, (as well as herself,) which might have 
detained us longer than we wished. While I was in a 
shop there, two women entered, one of whom was speak- 
ing in loud and indignant tones. Seeing the master of the 
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shop engaged in serving me, they remained standing at 
the door awaiting his leisure. 

These women were strangers to me ; but I heard 
myself named, and then could not avoid listening to their 
words. 

" I saw his poor silly face," said one of them ; " I 
stood by the coach ere now, and saw him press his lips 
and flatten his nose against the window of the coach ; 
and then he drew faces with his thin fingers in the mist 
which he had breathed upon the glass. I wished to see 
the sickly creature ; they say he can't live long, since the 
horrid father gave him that blow on the head. I got one 
to point out the coach to me, and in it, sure enough, I 
soon saw the poor boy. My lady, his mother, looks half 
broken-hearted: no one could mistake the one or the 

other. That Lord A must be a sad brute ! Ah ! 

here comes the coach," she continued, " they have let 
down the glass. See how he leans down his cheek upon 
the top of the door, and looks out sideways just as a babe 
would do. Ah, poor lad ! sure enough, he won't live : 
he is wasted away to nothing but skin and bone. Now I 
don't know what to call his father but a murderer." 

This was too much. I had for some little time 
scarcely heeded the man who was attending to me; I 
looked up, and beheld his face, all expressive of the sin- 
cerest pity turned full upon me ; he would have spoken, 
but my glance stopped him. I drew my hat over my eyes. 
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and walked towards the door, but as I advanced the voice 
of the other woman met my ear ; she also pronounced my 
name, but with all that tenderness, and balm-like sym- 
pathy which only dwells in womanhood. I cannot re- 
member her words, but the tone went at once to my heart, 
and quite overset me. I walked out of the shop weeping 
aloud. 

Sunday, Sept. 7tb. 

I have just returned from divine service in the chapel 
attached to my house. While the chaplain was reading 
■ the psalms, Maurice walked softly down the aisle and en- 
tered my pew. He stood before me, with his eyes fixed 
on my face. Whenever I raised my eyes, I met that 
fixed but vacant gaze. My heart melted within me, and 
I felt tears rush into my eyes — his sweet but vacant look 
must often be present with me — ^it seemed to appeal to me, 
it seemed to ask for my prayers. Sinner as I am, I dared 
to think so ! — ^It must be to all an afiectmg sight to see an 
idiot in the house of Grod. It must be a rebuke to hard- 
ened hearts, to hearts too cold and careless to worship 
there ; it must be a rebuke to know that one heart is not 
unwilling, but unable to pray. Bitterly I felt this, as I 
looked upon my child. He stood before me, a rebuke to 
all the coldness and carelessness, which had even mingled 
with my prayers. His vacant features seemed to say— - 
" You have a mind, whose powers are not confused — you 
have a heart to feel, to pray, to praise, and to bless God. 
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The means of grace are daily given to you, the hope of 
glory is daily visible to you." O Gofl I my child stood 
before me as a more awful rebuke, as a rebuke sent from 
Thee ! Did not his vacant look say also, " Look upon the 
wreck which your dreadful passions have made ! Think 
upon what I was ! — ^Think upon wh^ I am !" With a 
broken heart I listened to the words otMjfe ; for while I 
listened, my poor idiot child leaned upon me, and seen^pd 
to listen too — when I bowed my head at the name of Jesus, 
the poor boy bowed his. They all knelt down ; bur just 
then I was lost in the thoughtfulness of my despair : my 
son clasped my hand, and when I looked round I per- 
ceived that we alone were standing in the midst of the 
congregation. He looked me earnestly in the face, and, 
kneeling down, he tried to pull me to kneel beside him. 
He seemed to invite me to pray for him, and for myself; 
and I rose up, hoping that for my Savior's sake, my 
prayers were heard : and trusting that our heavenly 
Father feedeth my helpless child with spiritual food that 
we know not of. 

[Written several years after the foregoing journal by 
the Countess of A , and given by her with the jour- 
nal to the young Earl of A .] 

My beloved child ! I might have hesitated whether I 
should put into your hands the accompanying journal, 
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kept by your honored father at one melancholy period of 
his life, had he not desired me to do so. You are the child 
of many prayers, my Henry ; and great care and attention 
has been paid to the education of your soul. But I am 
about to speak of your father. I think I never saw so 
wise, so good, so gentle a being as he was for many years 
1 efore his death. You will doubtless be astonished to hear 
the account that he has written of himself, when your 
elder brother, he whom you never saw, was his companion 
and pupil. Poor Maurice died about two years before 
your birth. As I know you would be anxious to hear 
something more of your father's history than what he has 
himself written down, I refer you to the following nar- 
rative. 

The first time I saw your father was at court. I was 
at that time one of the maids of honor to the lovely Hen- 
rietta Maria. She had heard T was an orphan, and in a 
situation where I greatly needed protection, and she sent 
for me, and kept me constantly near her person. Your 
father had made his appearance at court that day for the 
first time. He had then just been presented to the queen, 
but he had been acquamted with her some years before, 
when residing in France. The mother of the Earl of 

A , your venerable grandmother, was one of the parly 

at Whitehall that evening, and it was while converdng 
with her (for I had been long honored with her friend- 
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ship,) that the queen brought up the young Lord A , 

aud introduced him tome. I thought I had never seen so 
noble-looking a person. There was a slight haughtiness 
in the expression of his countenance, which gave way, 
however, to perfect sweetness and gentleness when he 
began to converse with me. About a year after my first 

acquaintance with Lord A , he made proposals of 

marriage to me, and I thought myself the happiest of 
women when I became his wife. 

My dear husband, before our marriage, had frankly 
confessed to me his besetting temptation, and sometimes, 
(I may honestly say, not very frequently,) I was shocked 
to see him fearfully overcome by violent rage. Never, I 
can declare, towards myself, or his revered mother ; in- 
deed the gentleness and manliness of his behavior to wo- 
men was remarkable. After the fit of passion was over, his 
remorse and self-accusation were quite affecting, and he did 
not flail to make reparation by every means in his power ; 
above all, by entreating the forgiveness of the person he had 
offended, with grief and humility. I fear he was too well 
satisfied with his own willingness to make amends, and 
confess his fault, (at least in his latter years he used to 
say so,) and that he did not therefore set himself to work 
in fight earnest to shun the occasion of falling, he did not 
sufficiently set himself to watch and to pray, against the 
first surprises of the tempter. The very virtue of being 
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deeply grieved after the commission of a sin, may thus 
settle down into a had hahit, and he made an aggravation 
of the sin hy leading us to trifle with that to which no 
quarter should be given. 

It will never do to cut off the branches where it is ne- 
cessary to get rid of the cursed tree altogether : we well 
know who has said, " the axe must be laid to the root of 
the tree." 

At last the term of affliction came upon us — no words 
of mine can ever describe to you the change that suddenly 
fell upon the family. It seemed as if, in the midst of the 
cheerful brightness of sunshine, a dark and lurid fog had 
spread over every thing ; the house, the servants, ourselves 
were deadened into gloom and wretchedness. Much as I 
grieved over my sweet Maurice, I could not help feeling 
even a deeper sympathy, for the agony of your miserable 
father. For a long time I feared that he would become 
insane, and thus two of the dearest objects under heaven 
to my beloved mother and myself, would be lost to us. 
Alas ! that affliction would have been heavy indeed ! My 
beloved husband could not then have sought repentance 
and forgiveness at the foot of the cross ! That would 
have been a bitter cup for us ! I do not dwell on any par- 
ticulai*s during the period of your father's journal. I 
could perhaps relate many circumstances quite as affect- 
ing of my fair and gentle Maurice, for fair and gentle as 
a girl he had become ; the bud of manly promise both in 
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his intellect and person was blighted forever in this world. 
The health of Maurice was very delicate, and our physi- 
cian, thinking that bracing sea air might be of great benefit 
to him, we went to a pleasant house belonging to my 

brother-in-law, Sir Philip L , on the north Devon coast. 

Maurice seemed to derive great benefit from sea-breezes ; 
indeed the change of scene was good for all of us. 

We passed the chief part of our time on the sea- 
shore, and it happened one evening, as it had several times 
before, that the soft fresh air tempted us to stay longer 
than we intended in the little secluded bay, which was 
our favorite resort. The sands were unusually broad 
and firm in that spot, and there were several pleasant 
shady caverns among the rocks to which we were 
accustomed to bring our work and books, and sit there 
for hours. 

Maurice was always in high spirits when we took 
him to that little bay, and seeing the delight it gave him, 
we at last got into the daily habit of going thither. And 
Maurice would seem never tired of amusing himself with 
the shells and shining pebbles he collected ; and in many 
childish ways that delighted him, but were deeply affecU 
ing to us, being as silly as they were innocent. 

As I was saying, we were often led to forget time, 

and remain longer than we intended, in that littie lovely 

bay. Thus it often happened, that when we came to the 

point whiph it was necessary to turn in our way home, 
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where the rocks stood out in a bold promontory towards 
the sea, we found the tide coming in so fast, that it was 
impossible to advance, and we were obliged to retrace 
our steps with all possible haste. On these occasions we 
had to climb a steep and winding path over the rock, and 
to pass through a little fishing village, about a mile from 
our residence. 

One pleasant evening, when we had been obliged to 
return home by the longer way on account of the tide, we 
were scarcely in sight of the village before a storm which 
had suddenly come up from the west began to threaten 
us. I felt that the few large heavy drops which generally 
usher in a torrent of rain had begun to fall, and I instantly 
proposed our seeking shelter in a small neat cottage that 
stood in the outskirts of the village. Your father, Mau- 
rice, and myself, (your dear grandmother was not of our 
party that day,) ran as fast as we could, laughing, to our 
cottage. Maurice endeavored to outrun us, but we all 
reached our shelter about the same time, and just as the 
storm poured down in all its violence. A pleasing and 
delicate looking girl, about fifteen years of age, was walk- 
ing up and down the cottage as we entered, singing to 
and soothing a little wailing baby in her arms, and on my 
asking permission to remain there till the storm had aba- 
ted, she said that we were kindly welcome. For some 
little time after our entering the cottage, I was occupied 
in attending to Maurice, fearing he might take cold. At 
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length, on looking round the cottage, and seeing no one 
but the girl and the little sick baby, I asked if she had not 
a mother ? She replied very simply, " No, I have not a 
mother now. I had a dear, dear mother !" and the tears 
of the little girl fell fast. " Where is she now ?" I asked. 
" O, in heaven I hope and trust ! but to-day is her bury- 
ing, and they are all gone to it, and I am left to take care 
of the baby, and the house." " You don't look well," I 
said to tlie girl ; " and the baby !" — As I spoke, I drew 
near, and I saw for the first time the infant's face. " Why, 
what is the matter with the baby ?" " 'Tis the bad fever," 
said the girl ; " mother died of it, and my brother Charles ; 
and I was given over with it, and now, they say, dear baby 
is going fast." Alas ! the fever was the worst kind of 
typhus, and though neither your father nor I caught it, 
poor Maurice fell sick with it a few days after our going 
to the cottage ! All that medical skill could do, was, I 
think, done for him ; but it pleased God to take the dear 
child to himself, and we endeavored to resign him without 
a murmur. . Yet I think our poor Maurice was even dearer 
to our hearts in his imbecile state than before. There 
was one sweet comfort vouchsafed to us in this affliction, 
— ^the wonderful love of the poor dying child towards his 
miserable father. This love seemed to increase as he 
drew nearer death. He would even wail and fret when 
he w^as away, but the moment he returned, and sat down 
by the bedside, Maurice would put his thin hand into his 
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father's, and look up at him from under his heavy eye- 
lids, and then seem perfectly satisfied, and lie with a smile 
on his lips for hours. 

His grandmother and myself saw the delight this af- 
forded to your dear father, and we purposely withdrew 
ourselves as much as possible, (though it was a sore 
trial to do so,) from attending on our sweet child. His 
father, indeed, performed the most menial ofiices about 
him ; even when his bed was made, he was always lift- 
ed out by his father, and lay often with his arms thrown 
round his neck, till the fresh clean linen was laid on the 
bed to receive his slight and wasted frame. With his 
hand clasped in his father's, and the smile on his lips, 
he at last sunk to sleep to wake no more on this side 
the grave ; and though his father knew he was gone, he 
continued kneeling for a long while with the lifeless 
hand in his. We found him, after he had closed the 
eyes of his beloved child, kneeling thus by the bedside, 
with the small dead hand clasped in his. 

He rose up, however, at our entreaty, with great 
mildness, and consented to retire to rest. He was, in- 
deed, almost worn out with anxiety and continued watch- 
ing ; for from the beginning of Maurice's illness tiU his 
departure, his father had never quitted his bedside for 
more than an hour. 

About a month after the death of our sweet Maurice 
we went to reside for a time in Wales, at the desire of 
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my husband's revered mother. The small but ancient 

castle of C belonged to her in her own right, and 

it had been settled on her at her marriage, as her joint- 
ure house. However, as we ever were a united family, 
she had never gone thither, but kindly consented to re- 
main with her son and daughter after their marriage. 
She was now very urgent with us that we should all 
retire for awhile to C castle, chiefly, as she con- 
fessed to me, to induce her mournful son to delay his 
return to his new house, the scene of his misery and 
guilt. She also felt that in the troubled times that had 
fallen upon England, we might find a more quiet and 
secure retreat in Wales than at our stately residence in 

shire. 

I was as anxious as herself to go thither, and leaving 
our house in the care of good Mr. Humphreys,* with 
strict charge to see to the wants of the tenantry and 
others in the neighborhood, and with full power to pro- 
vide, that they might be no losers by the absence of the 

family from among them, we departed forthwith to C 

castle. There, in a retirement almost unbroken, we re- 
sided for nearly four years. There your sister Henrietta, 
and afterwards you, my Henry, were born. Such a 
happiness was indeed beyond our expectation ! You may 
imagine the deh'ght of your father when the loss of his 
Maurice was thus doubly supplied to him ! I rejoiced the 

* The fionae steward of the Earl of A . 
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more when I saw, that while the heart of your father 
overflowed with gratitude to Grod for his goodness, he be- 
came still more humble, still more penitent for his sin. 
He often spoke to me of the astonishing mercy of the 
Lord our God to him. "I cannot refuse the comfort 
thus offered me," he would say, " but pray for me, my 
dear wife, that I may be kept in tlie lowest seat of humil- 
ity. These mercies soften my heart, they teach me to 
see my own utter unworthiness more clearly than I 
should have done, had the severest punishment come in 
their place. They teach me to see my sin in darker 
characters against the awful holiness and righteousness 
of God, and to cry with David ; * Against thee only have 
I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight ;' and yet they 
secretly encourage me to lift up my despairing head, and 
praise Him, whose thoughts are not as our thoughts, but 
as far beyond them as the heavens are higher than the 
earth." Still, notwithstanding the deep inward peace of 
mind that he was gradually acquiring, your beloved father 
was always a melancholy silent man, and more occupied 
with the mysterious world within him, than with aught in 
the world without. 

You cannot remember the day, my Henry, for, though 
present, you were a little unconscious infant, in which 
the sweet domestic retirement of our home at C— cas- 
tle began to be broken up. 

We were all together in a pleasant'rbower at the end 
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►f the garden terraces. Henrietta was in her 
inns, smiling, and stretching forth her little 
ger to reach the clusters of purpling grapes that 
m through the trellis and the green leaves above 
s; and you were looking at your sister, and 
your little hands, and tlirowing back your head, 
ling and crowing with delight. The bell at the 
mg violently. A packet was delivered to your 
ands by your favorite William Humphreys. His 

d sent him off express from H house, deem- 

contain papers of importance. The house stew- 
}lf had written a few words to say that a noble 
n who was crossing the country with a small 
horse, had left the packet under strict charge 
hould be forwarded with all due speed to the 

A , and in the end of his letter he spoke of 

5w William, as one in whom he might place a 
. trust. The packet contained a short letter in 
's handwriting to your father, asking him as a 
ither than urging him as a monarch, to take up 
his defence, and inclosing the commission of a 
in his service. There was also a billet from 
Br gracious mistress, Henrietta Maria, addressed 
) your grandmother and myself, beseeching us 
oy moving words to befriend the cause of her 
and our king. For some little time after the 
/ere read, a thoughtful pause prevailed. It was 
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broken by our little Henrietta stroking her delicate hand 
over her father's eyes and face, down which the tears 
were streaming, and pressing her ivory cheek, and then 
her lips to his face, and fondling him, and sajring ; " Poor, 
poor papa ! poor papa ! don't cry, my own papa I" 

Your father had not been gone many days when a 
wife's affection urged me to put in execution a plan which 
had much occupied my mind since his departure. Your 
grandmother opposed it, but in so faint a manner, and em- 
braced and blessed me so frequently and so tenderly 
when I quitted her, that I could see she loved and approved 
me. I determined to wean my infant, yourself, dear 
Henry, and follow my husband to the seat of war, and to 
take up my abode from time to time within as short a dis- 
tance as possible of the royal forces, that in case of any 
sad mishap, I might go to him at once. William Humph- 
reys had been left with us in Wales ; your father taking 
only his own personal servant with him. T.o William I 
confided my intention, and set off at length attended by 
him. We reached Oxford, where the court then was, by 
easy stages ; and then seeking an interview with the 
queen, I was informed of the movements of the king's 
forces. I was staying at the house of some friends, with- 
in a short distance of the. town of Newbury, when the 
battle of Newbury was fought. I have often wondered 
at the calm and fearless spirit I was enabled to possess 
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during those days of dismay and danger ; but I confess 
after the first sight of the bristled and gleaming arms, I 
was borne up by a cool presence of mind that seldom for- 
sook me. I believe, after all, that the secret of my courage 
was, that my husband was in danger, and as I would gladly 
have died with him, the thought that he was near me ab- 
sorbed all my fears for myself. 

On the evening of the 17th of September, WilUam 
Humphreys was about to leave me ; he had expressed a 
wish to be near his master in the fight that would proba- 
bly take place on the following day, and his wish agreed 
so entirely with mine, that I could not bear to prevent him 
from going. He promised, if aUve, to be with me as soon 
as the event of the battle should be decided. Just as he 
was going, it occurred to me that I might never see my 
husband again if I did not see him that evening, and after 
a little hesitation, I told William I should accompany him 
at once to my husband's quarters in Newbury. I saw 
that our faithful William thought me half mad, but I paid 
no heed to his hints, and overruled his advice, and went. 

The forces of the parliament, commanded by the Earl 
of Essex, were on the opposite side of the town, and after 
a few risks and adventures we reached the town in safety. 
I must not forget to tell you, that I had borrowed a dress 
I of one of the dairjrmaids in the family where I was stay- 

I ing, and as I entered the town with my linsey-woolsey 
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petticoat, and dark cloak and hat, and saw how little at- 
tention I attracted, I became more at my ease than ( had 
supposed it possible to be. I had set off with the deter- 
mination of seeking an interview with my beloved hus- 
band, but as I thought it quietly over, I decided that I 
would give up my selfish gratification, lest I should unman 
him by the surprise of seeing me, and by the anxiety he 
would feel for my safety so near the seat of war. The tent 
in which my husband lodged was in a small open space in 
the outskirts of the town. William Humphreys said a few 
words to the sentinel that was pacing up and down before 
the tent. The man replied in a good-humored voice, but 
I could not hear the words he spoke. I found that my 
husband was not in his tent, but expected to return from 
some conference at head-quarters, every moment. 

• It was now quite dark, and with the help of William 
and the sentinel, who I found out afterwards was a tenant 

of ours, and knew me to be Lady A , a place was found 

where I could see him without being discovered, my hus- 
band's absence happily favoring this. A hole was made 
with the sentinel's bayonet through the canvas of the 
tent, and I took my station in a dark and shadowy comer, 
where no passer-by could possibly discover me. I was 
sitting there on a low bench, half lost in thought, when the 
delightful tones of the voice I loved best in the world, 
made me start up— delightful indeed they were — for many 
years I had not heard them sound so cheerfully, and they 
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were heard close to me. I rose up, and through the aper- 
ture that had been made, I could see plainly all that passed 
within the tent. My husband had just entered. His 
arm was linked in that of the young and gallant Lord 
Sunderland, who fell in that battle of Newbury. The 
bright animation of his countenance, the firmness of his 
tread, the splendor and gracefulness of his martial dress, 
all astonished and delighted me. 

His brave companion took leave of him after a few 
words as to the disposition of their troops ; and as he de- 
parted, William Humphreys made his appearance. My 
husband had thrown himself on a seat, and was looking 
down on the dial of his watch with attention, as if making 
some calculation, but when he saw William, he sprung up 
with a loud exclamation of joy. Eager and hurried were 
the questions he put to him about the dear ones he had 
left behind, and when William delivered the letter I had 
written to him, and still determined to send, he took off 
his hat with as much gallant courteousness as if I had 
been present, and threw down on the table first one, and 
then the other of his high-topped leathern gloves, and 
then raising the letter with both his uncovered hands to 
his lips, kissed it repeatedly. I had nearly forgotten my 
firm resolution, and when I saw the darling husband of my 
youth, and the father of my children so very near me, and 
thought, perhaps this is the last time I shall see him thus, 
perhaps at this time to-morrow those dark animated eyes 
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will be dim and closed in death, that manly graceful frame 
will be rolled stiff and mangled in the sand of the horrid 
battle-field, it was with tears of agony that my better 
judgment conquered. 

I saw him sit down to write, and as he wrote, the tears 
fell from his dear eyes upon the paper. I saw him with 
his sword cut off a shining lock of his dark hair, and in- 
close it in the letter. — At last Humphreys was dismissed 
for the night, with the letter just written, and another 
packet, written, I heard my husband say, that very day. 
He was left alone, and William Humphreys cdme round 
to me, but I made signs to him as well as I could, coming 
out a few paces from the shadowed comer where I stood, 
to let me remain a short time longer. I returned to my 
station. My husband had placed a Bible on the table. It 
was open, and against it was standing a miniature picture. 
The light of the lamp fell full upon it, indeed he moved it, 
that it might be better seen by himself. I saw then for 
the first time the portraits in one miniature of your &ther 
and his beloved Maurice. An affecting picture it indeed 
is ! — judge how affecting to me on that trying night ! He 
knelt down, and his eyes were fixed on the picture, and 
then raised towards Heaven, and his lips moved in prayer. 
I knew as well as if I had heard the words, that he was 
humbly asking forgiveness and repentance for that misera- 
ble crime he had committed. I could not resist kneeling 
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too, and I trust the prayers of our united spirits went up 
together to the throne of grace. 

The next morning I was walking at an early hour 

with Emily N , one of the family among whom I was 

then a welcome visitor, in the gardens behind the house, 
when the sound of the cannon burst upon us. We stood 
mute and trembling for some minutes, clasping one an- 
other's hands, for she too had one very dear to her, her 
eldest brother, in that fight of Newbury. However, we 
soon recovered ourselves, and even dared to venture into a 
grove of firs on the sloping ground immediately above the 
garden. This grove was inclosed with a continuation of 
the same wall that surrounded the garden, and in the 
centre of it was an artificial mount, with a summer-house 
on the top. We hastened thither, and were enabled to 
see the volumes of thick smoke that rolled along the 
plain beneath us, and even the red, silent flashes of flame 
that preceded the report of the cannon. That part of the 
landscape was for awhile indistinct and dim, under a mass 
of dusky clouds, while some quiet green fields, at a much 
farther distance, with the sheep feeding in them, and a 
little village spire, were distinctly seen. Suddenly, how- 
ever, the whole mass of clouds shifted and dispersed, and 
a burst of sunshme revealed full before us the stirring, 
glittering field of war. How bright and beautiful the 
nght was, as a mere distant sight ! " Alas 1" said my com- 
panion, after gazing upon it for some time ; ** how dreadful 
12 
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it is to know that all yon glorious display is the stem and 
determined preparation for rage, and blood, and carnage, 
and the gaping grave ! — ^that those who are met together 
in such shining ranks, will not part again till the death- 
groans and death-throes of perhaps half the number have 
been witnessed on that very spot !" I listened to her, but 
I was too anxious, too wretched, to moralize on the sub- 
ject then. 

All that day the firing continued, and ceased only with 
the darkness of the night. Every hour we expected that 
our silent abode would have been invaded by armed troops, 
but our fears were not realized, and about eleven o'clock, 
news was brought us, that the victory had seemed yet 
undecided as dark night closed in. This news was sent 
by the son of the house where I was staying, but no 
tidings came to me of my beloved husband. I sat sick at 
heart and waiting in vain till daybreak, and then I hastened 
to the summer-house in the grove of firs, behind the gar- 
den. I remained there for some hours after sunrise, and 
while there, I saw an immense body of men march away 
in the direction of Reading. I walked back to the house 
to communicate what I had seen, and there found the 
people of the house talking with some countrymen, who 
had told them in passing, that Essex and his army were 
retreating, it was supposed, on their way to London. 
Surely, I thought, I shall now hear something of my be- 
loved husband ; but vainly did I look for my faithfhl and 
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trustworthy William Humphreys ; the time was counted 
by me almost minute by minute ; but he did not come. 

At last I could bear it no longer ; " Let the worst 
come to me," I said to my kind friends, " I must encounter 
it." They offered me a pony, and one of their servants, 
and I was soon in safety, and in the midst of the king's 
troops. Horror-struck, but full of anxious hopes and 
fears, I wandered over the scene of carnage, but could 
hear and see nothing of my husband and William Hum- 
phreys. I had gone to the spot where the chief en- 
counter had taken place, by the advice of the servant 
who jattended me, and then, as we were quitting the 

ground, we were told that Lord A had been taken 

prisoner, and was doubtless some way on the road to 
London. 

This intelligence was almost as bad as any I could 
have heard ; my heart misgave me as I thought what was 
likely to bo the fate of a prisoner of rank when taken by 
the enemy. Before I could determine on what course of 
conduct I should now pursue, it occurred to me that T 
ought to visit his tent, and possess myself of any papers 
and other effects that he had left there. The spot was 
close at hand, and I went thither inmiediately. When I 
entered the tent, I found there the sentinel whom I had 
seen tlie night before. He told me that he had been sent 
to keep guard there within the last few minutes by Wil- 
liam Humphreys, and he added, that my husband had been 
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retaken, but that since his deliverance most treachei 
wounded, and was then l3ring on a knoll of grass to^ 
he directed me near the town. The servant that att 
me knew the spot perfectly, and in less than a qi 
of an hour I was kneeling beside my beloved but ex 
husband. Before I proceed to speak of his last moi 
let me give you the account that I received from W 
Humphreys, and other eye-witnesses, of what hap 

to Lord A . , 

My husband, after pursuing the enemy that mc 
for some distance, committed his troop to the oflficer 
him — a veteran of tried valor and character — and a 
panied only by William Humphreys (who had toL 
since the battle, that I was in the immediate neighborl 
was on his way to the house of my kind friends.— 
denly, while they were leisurely riding through a 
wood, where the path was so narrow that they were 
ed to pass singly along it, a small company of the e 
which lay hid there, having been out of the way in £ 
of plunder when the body of the troops had marche 
morning, sprung upon them, and almost as soon as 
were aware of their presence, they were taken pris< 
By a strange occurrence the leader of the party, a i 
tern officer, was a man of our county, and well kno 
my husband, having been brought before him many 
before when he acted as a magistrate^ for lad doin 
various kinds. He had taken a great dislike to 



side conversing together, this man came up as close to 

them OS he was permitted, and in a loud voice began to 

upbraid your father. lie asked after liis idiot child, and 
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A , partly because he had been the means of bringing 

him to justice, and partly because your father had allowed 
his then haughty and violent spirit to display itself, in reply 
to the insulting conduct of the man when committed for 
trial. This had all happened before the birth of Mau- 
rice. 

The delight of the fellow in making such a prisoner 

as the Earl of A was very great, and he was induced 

in the confidence of his good fortune, to change his former 
plan of remaining in the wood with his small party, tiU 
nightfall, when he had intended to rejoin the parUament 
forces. He did not like to run the risk of keeping his 
prisoner in the wood so near the king's troops, and accord- . 
ingly he stole forth with great caution, and knowing the 
country well, was taking a circuitous route towards read- 
ing, when the young and gallant Lord R , returning 

from his pursuit with a straggling troop, met with the 
party, and, though less by a man or two, attacked them at 
once, and after some obstinate and hard fighting, killed or 
took prisoners the whole party. The rage of the leader, 
they told me was quite dreadful to behold. He was a man 
of very bad temper, and noted for the fearfully abusive 
virulence of his tongue when enraged. 

As your father and Lord R rode along side by 

side conversing together, this man came up as close to 

them as he was permitted, and in a loud voice began to 

upbraid your father. He asked after his idiot child, and 
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begged to know if he carried with him to battle an iron- 
headed whip-handle ? And then he turned to the soldiers, 
and told them that they should hear from him the history 
and character of one of the king's captains ; and saying 
so, he entered into a detailed description, in a tone of as- 
sumed indignation, of the circumstances connected with 
the dreadful blow which Maurice had received. All the 
time your father answered not a word. William Hum- 
phreys, who had stepped forward to silence the man, but 
in vain, observed your father's cheek flush once or twice, 
and saw him bite his nether lip ; also he paused in his 

discourse with Lord R , as if his attention was called 

in spite of himself to the charges brought against him. 
Still he answered not a word. On this the man finding 
that he had failed to provoke him, and that no notice was 
taken by any present of his cruel attack, poured forth a 
fresh volley, and he did not confine himself to the truth, 
but made such exaggerations and added so many false- 
hoods that, from his account, your father must have ap- 
peared a monster of infamy. This was doubtless very 
hard to bear, but he was enabled to bear it patiently and 
meekly. " He bore it like a lamb," was the expression of 
William Humphreys. The rest of the party were at last 
provoked beyond all endurance. Several attempted to 
silence him, and at last one spirited young fellow rode up 
to your father with a cocked pistol in his hand, and red 
with anger, cried, <* Allow me, my lord, to silence that foul 
( 
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mouthed knave ? a bullet or two will have more weight 
with him than our words." 

Your father took the pistol gently from his hand, and 
uncocking it, with a grave look, he returned it. He then 
rode back a few paces, and turning towards the troop, 
said, " I do beseech you, gentlemen, to let this man speak ; 
though he has added- some misstatements, I would fain 
hope not from personal disUke to me, yet in the main his 
accusation is true, and nothing he can say is worse than 
I deserve. You may not have heard, at least some of you, 
of that crime which has embittered my whole mortal 
course. I hope I have repented of it, and sought for par- 
don through my Savior's blood. I forgive that poor mis- 
taken man all his bitterness, and wish him well with all 
my heart." " Shall we gag the fellow ?" said several of 
them soon after, the man still continuing his insulting 
abuse. " Heed him no more than the wind," said Lord 
A . However, the man soon after seemed to be con- 
tent with muttering and grumbling to himself; and at last 
slunk back into the rear of the company among the rest of 
his companions. 

Soon after this, the party fell in with a company of the 
troops under Prince Rupert's command. They were 
much fatigued, and both horses and men were resting 
upon the green turf of a little knoll by the road-side. For 
a short time the prisoners were, I suppose, less carefully 
guarded. Your father had dismounted, and was leaning 
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agaiast his horse as the tired animal grazed upon the fresh 
grass. All at once a bullet came whizzing over the 
horse, and, alas ! it was aimed too well ; it entered your 
father's side just below his left shoulder. Almost at the 
same moment a loud laugh was heard, and the man who 
heaped on him such cruel abuse, was seen darting into a 
thick copse-wood above. 

I found your beloved father stretched upon the grass 
in the arms of our faithful William Humphreys. At first 
I thought he was quite gone. I said nothmg, but as I 
knelt behind him, I gently wiped his cold forehead with 
my handkerchief. Either the soft cool cambric felt pleas- 
ant to him, or he knew the touch of his wife's fingers, but 
he opened his eyes, and turned them languidly upon me ; 
and after looking with a dim yet intent stare in my face 
for some time, a glad and beautiful smile, a smile of de- 
lighted recognition, beamed over his whole countenance. 
I endeavored to put on a quietness and calmness I could 
not feel, and I was graciously enabled to do so. I bent 
down over him, and whispered my entreaties, that he would 
not suffer the surprise of my appearance to disturb him, 
and I told him that I had followed him, and for some days 
had been near him, and that the happiness of my whole 
life and of his revered mother, would be increased by the 
consolation we should always feel at my being with him 
at that sad hour. He smiled, and put up his lips as if to 
ask me to kiss him ; he was still too weak and faint to 
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speak ; just then, a doctor who had been sent for, made 
his appearance. He gave my husband a few drops of 
cordial he brought with him, and for a time he revived, 
and was able to speak, though in a faint, very faint 
voice. 

No sooner did he thus revive, than I saw that he turned 
his eyes repeatedly from side to side. At length, I said ; 
" Tell me, dear love, why you are so anxious ? Whom 
do you look for ?" " I dread," he mildly said, " to see 
them bring back that poor fellow. I dare say I insulted 
him by my haughty and overbearing conduct in past days, 
though I cannot now recall any particular offence I gave 
him ; — ^but Jane," he continued, with earnestness, " pro- 
mise to me, as to a dying man, that should he be taken, 
you will leave no means untried, even to pleading with 
the king in person, to save his life." I readily assured 
and promised him. " Think upon it, my Jane," he said, 
" promise ro yourself, most solemnly promise to your God, 
that you will not be overruled by the false reasoning of 
any one. Let not another stain of blood be fixed upon my 
memory when I am gone ? Nay," he said, observing my 
mournful look at the words " another stain of blood," " I 
will not say so ; I will believe, I do believe, that there is no 
stain of blood upon me now, for the blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin, and whosoever believeth in Him shall 
not perish, but have everlasting life. I have been long 
seeking Him to save me from my sins, and from the curse 
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upon them, and now I am seeking Him. Now He does 
not leave me comfortless; indeed he does not." He 
clasped my hand most fervently, for a moment, and then 
his feeble fingers relaxed their grasp again. He turned 
upon me one long, long look of tender love, then gently 
closed his eyes, and remained for a considerable space of 
time in the same quiet position, his lips moving, and now 
and then a few faint words were audible. " Lord, thou 
hast mercy for the chief of sinners. For His sake — 
through His merits, be merciful to me." In another min- 
ute 1 was a widow — my children orphans — his mother 
childless ; no, no, she is our mother too — she is not child- 
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OLD TIMES. 

BY HISS A. FARRER. 

Do you remember, Mary, 

' Our childhood's happy years ; 

The buoyant laugh that chased away 

Our few and fleeting tears ? 
It was a life of joy unmarked 

By sorrow or distress, 
The time that I regret 

Was a time of happiness. 

Do you remember still, the love 

I felt, yet feared to tell : 
Till the words, " I love thee," from thy lips 

In trembling accents fell ; 
Our bright plans for the future. 

The happy dreams we wove, 
The time that I regret, 

Was a time of hope and love. 
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As I recall those hours, thine eyes 

Upon the ground are cast ; 
They shun my glance ; they fear to say 

" Those happy hours are past." 
In vain I mourn the banished joys, 

Which nought can ere restore, 
The time that I regret. 

Is the time that is no more. 
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A SKETCH 

OF THE 

LIFE OP THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

Thomas Campbell, tlie most purely correct and clas- 
sical poet of the present century, and possessing true lyri- 
cal fire and grandeur, was bom in tlic city of Glasgow, 
July 27th, 1777. Mr. Campbell's father had been an ex- 
tensive merchant, and was sixty-seven years of age at tlic 
time of the poet's birth. The latter was the Benjamin of 
the family, the youngest of ten children, and was educated 
with great care. At the age of thirteen he was placed at 
the University of Glasgow, where he remained six years. 
In the first session of his college life he gained a bursary 
for his proficiency in Latin, and took a prize for a transla- 
tion of the " Clouds " of Aristophanes, pronounced by 
Prof. Young to be the best exercise which liad ever been 
given in by any student at the university. Two other 
poems of this period were the " Choice of Paris " and 
"The Dirge of Wallace." 

On leaving the University, Campbell resided a year as 
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tutor in a family in Argyleshire. Here he composed his 
poem on the roofless abode of that sept of the clan Can^)- 
bell, from which he sprung, and his " Love and Madness," 
and a few other poems now neglected by their author. 
The local celebrity arising from these early fruits of his 
poetical genius, induced Mr. Campbell to lay aside the 
study of the law, which h^ seriously contemplated, and he 
repaired to Edinburgh. What his expectations were, no- 
body has told us ; but he came with part of a poem in his 
pocket, and acquirinfr the friendship of Dr. Robert Ander- 
son, Dugald Stewart, James Grahame, Jefirey, Brougham, 
&c., he made bold to lay his poem and expectations before 
them. Stewart and Anderson were all rapture and sug- 
gestion ; the poet listened, altered, and enlarged — flopped, 
pruned, and amended, till the " Pleasures of Hope " grew 
much as we now see it. The first fourteen lines were 
the last that were written. Anderson, not pleased with 
the opening of the poem, pressed the necessity of starting 
with a picture complete in itself; this roused the full 
swing of Campbell's genius within him, and he returned 
the next day with that fine compiqison between the beauty 
of remote objects in a landscape, and those ideal scenes of 
happiness which imaginative minds prcnnise to themselves 
with all the certainty of hope fulfilled. 



" At rammer eve, when HeaTen's ethereal bow 
Bpami with bright arch the glitteiing hills below, 
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Why to yon mountain tarns the musing eye, 
Whose sun-bright summit mingles with the sky ? 
Why do those olifis of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape shining near ? 
'Tis distance lends enchantment to the riew, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 
Thus, with delight we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life's unmeasured way ; 
Thus from afar, each dim-discover' d scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been ; 
And every form that Fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there." 



There is a kind of inexpressible pleasure in the very 
task of copying the Claude-like scenery and repose of 
lines so lovely. 

With Anderson's last imprimatur upon it, the poem 
was sent to press. The doctor moved in the best Edin- 
burgh circles, and his judgment was considered infallible. 
He talked, wherever he went, of his young friend, and 
took delight, it is said, in contrasting the classical air of 
Campbell's verses, with what he was pleased to call the 
clever, homespun poetry of Bums. Nor was the volume 
allowed to want any of the recommendations which art 
could then lend it. Graham, a clever artist, was called 
in, to design a series of illustrations to accompany the 
poem, so that when " The Pleasures of Hope " appeared 
in May, 1799, it had every kind of attendant bladder to 
give it a balloon-waft into public favor. 

All Edinburgh was alive to its reception, and warm 
and hearty was its welcome. No Scotch poet, excepting 
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Falconer, had produced a poem with the same stmcture of 
versification before. There was no Sir Walter Scott in 
those days ; the poet of " Marmion " and the " Lay " was 
only known as a modest and not indifferent translator from 
the German : Bums was in his grave, and Scotland was 
>^ithout a poet. Campbell became the lion of Edin- 
burgh. 

The copyright of the poem was sold for twenty 
guineas ; a small sum, but yet a good deal for a book- 
seller to embark in the purchase of a poem by an untried 
poet, in addition to the other expenses of engraving, 
printing, paper, &c. Mundell, the publisher, behaved 
admirably well, if what we have heard is true, thsU; the 
poet had fifty pounds of Mundell's free gift for every after 
edition of his poem. 

As soon as his poems had put money in his pocket, an 
early predilection for the German language, and a thirst 
for seeing some of the continental universities, induced 
him to visit Germany. 

lie set sail for Hamburgh, where, struck with the 
sight of the many Irish exiles in that city, he struck his 
harp anew, and sung that touching song, " The Exile of 
Erin," which will endear his name to the heart of every 
Irishman. He also witnessed, from the walls of a convent, 
the bloody field of Hohenlinden ; and what was more, he 
passed a day with Klopstock, and acquired the friendship 
of the Schlegels. 
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He was away about thirteen months, when he returned 
to Edinburgh, and from thence to London to print an edi- 
tion of his poems for his own benefit, where he arrived in 
March, 1802. Here he agreed to write poetry for " The 
Morning Chronicle," for which he was paid two guineas 
a week. The poems he wrote were very mediocre, and 
were never printed with his collected editions. 

The edition which Campbell was allowed to print for 
his own profit, was the seventh. The printing was in the 
finest style, but the engravings were poor. Before the 
issue of this, he printed anonymously at Edinburgh, 
under the simple title of " Poems," his " Lochiel " and 
" Hohenlinden." 

What Campbell's profits or expectations were, is not 
known. When a poet is in difficulty, he is sure, said 
William Gifford, to get married. This was Campbell's 
case, who was married to Miss Sinclair, in Westminster, 
Oct. 11th, 1803. The fruit of this marriage was a son, 
a helpless imbecile, still alive. If there was any one 
point in Campbell's character more amiable than another, 
it was his aflfection for his son. They were much together ; 
and before his imbecility became confirmed, it was a touch- 
ifig sight to see the poet's fine eyes wander with affection 
to where his son was seated, and at any stray remark he 
might make that intimated a returning intellect, to see 
how his eyes would brighten with delight, and foretell the 
pleasures of a father's hope. 
13* 
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On tlie 28th of October, 1806, Campbell had a pen- 
sion granted to him from the Crown, payable out of the 
Scotch Excise, of one hundred and eighty-four pounds a 
year. He now took up his residence in the small hamlet 
of Sydenham. Here he compiled his " Annals of Great 
Britain, from the accession of George III to the Peace 
of Amiens." A work which has not outlived the author. 

Some small accession of fortune and the certainty of 
a pension, enabled him to think seriously of a new poem, 
to outstrip his former efforts, and add another stature to 
his poetic height. The story was liked, the metre was 
named and approved by a select few of his literary coterie. 
Nor was public expectation disappointed, when it became 
generally known that the poet had gone to the banks of 
tlie Susquehannah for his poem — had chosen the desola- 
tion of Wyoming for his story, and the Spenserian stanza 
for his form of verse. " Grertrude of Wyoming" was fa- 
vorably reviewed by Sir Walter Scott in the " Quarterly 
Review." 

His next great work was the " Specimens of British 
Poets," in seven octavo volumes, published by Mr. Mur- 
ray and at his own suggestion, in 1819. His agreement 
with Campbell was for £600, but when the work was 
completed he added £500 more, and books to the value 
of £200 borrowed for the publication. A second edition 
was not called for before 1841, when the seven volumes 
were republished in one. The Essay is a charming 
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piece of prose, fresh at the fiftieth reading, and the little 
prefatory notices abound in delightful criticism, not subtle 
and far-fetched, but characteristically true to the genius 
of the poet. He is more alive to beauties than defects, 
and has distinguished his criticism by a wider sympathy 
with poetry in all its branches, than you will find in any 
other book of English criticism. The great fault of Camp- 
bell is, that he does not give the best specimens of his au- 
thors ; but such pieces as Ellis and Headley had not given. 

In the year 1820 Mr. Campbell entered upon the edi- 
torship of the " New Monthly Magazine." 

The success of " Gertrude" induced him in 1824 to 
put forth another poem, a dramatic tale, entitled " Theo- 
doric." A silence of fifteen years put expectation upon 
tiptoe, but when " Theodoric" appeared it was much in 
the condition of Johnson's " Silent Woman," there was no 
one to say plaudite to it, and friend joined foe in the lan- 
guage of condemnation. 

In 1827 he was elected lordirector of his own mother 
university at Glasgow, by the free and unanimous choice 
of the students, and was justly proud of his election. He 
was the next year unanimously re-elected, and presented 
with a handsome silver punch-bowl. 

On the 9th of May, 1828, he lost his wife; a severe 
Uow to him. She was a smart woman, and had that in- 
flnence over him which a wile should always have who is 
a proper helpmate to her husband. 
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In 1829 and 1830, he quarreled with Colbum, threw 
up the editorship of the " New Monthly Magazine," and 
lending his name to another publisher, started a maga- 
zine called " The Metropolitan." A hfe of Su: Thomas 
Lawrence, in two volumes, was advertised, with Camp- 
bell's name to it, about the same time. The life was 
soon abandoned, and the new magazine, after a time trans- 
ferred to Saunders and Otley, with the addition of an- 
other editor, Tom Moore. The after history of the mag- 
azine is well known — ^the two poets retired, and Mar- 
ryat, with his " Peter Simple," gave it a swing of repu- 
tation which it had not before. 

The sorrows of Poland, and the ebullitions of bad 
verse, occupied much of Campbell's time when editor of 
" The Metropohtan." 

In 1834, he pubUshed, in two octavo volumes, the 
" Life of Mrs. Siddons." The great actress had consti- 
tuted Campbell her biographer; and he considered the 
work a sacred duty. Th^ Quarterly called it " an abuse 
of biography," and its writer " the worst theatrical histo- 
rian we have ever read." 

With the money which the publication of a bad book 
brought him, Mr. Campbell set off for Algiers. He told 
on his return more stories than Tom Coryatt, and began 
a series of papers upon his travels, for his old magazine, the 
New Monthly, These papers have since been collected 
into two volumes, entitled "Letters from the South." 
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His subsequent publications were a " Life of Shak- 
speaie," a poem called " The Pilgrim of Glencoe," the 
very dregs and sediment of his dotage ; " The Life and 
Times of Petrarch," and " Frederick the Great and his 
Times," both sorry performances. 

In 1837, he published his poems, in one handsome oc- 
tavo volume, with numerous vignettes engraved on steel, 
from designs by Turner. 

Mr. Campbell died at Boulogne on the 16th of June, 
1844, aged 67, and on the 3rd of July was buried at 
Poets' Corner, about one foot above the ground, and over 
against the monument to Shakspcare. 

Mr. Campbell was in stature small, but well made. 
His eyes were very fine, and just such eyes as Lawrence 
took delight in painting, when he drew that fine picture 
of the poet which will preserve his looks to the latest 
posterity. His lips were thin, and on a constant twitter. 
Thin lips are bad in marble, and Chantrey refused to do 
his bust because his lips would never look well. He was 
bald when only twenty-four, and since that age had 
jflmost always worn a wig. 

There was a spriicery about almost every thing he did ; 
he would rule pencil lines to write on. His wigs, in his 
palmy days, were true to the last curl of studious perfec- 
tion. He told a story with a great deal of humor, and 
had much wit and art in setting off an anecdote that in 
other telling had gone for nothing. Campbell was very 
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fond of forming clubs—he started a poet's club at his own 
table at Sydenham, when Crabbe, Moore, and Rogers 
were of the party.* 

It is well known that Campbell's own favorite poem 
of all his composition was his " Gertrude." There is a 
vigor and swing of versification in " The Pleasures of 
Hope " unlike any other of Campbell's compositions, the 
" Lochiel " excepted : yet it carries with it, as Sir Walter 
Scott justly observes, many marks of juvenile composition. 
The " Lochiel " has all the faults and all the defects of 
his former effort, and, as if aware of a want, he sat down, 
when busy with " Gertrude," to amend the poem. His 
" O'Connor's Child, or « The Flower of Love Hes bleed- 
ing,' " is a beautiful and spirited poem, with a quiet vein of 
sadness running through it ; we give the second and third 
stanzas, as our artist has selected those as most capable of 
illustration : 

II. 

" Sweet lady I ahe no more inspires 
Green Erin's hearts with beauty's power, 
As, in the palace of her sires. 
She bloom'd a peerless flower. 
Gone from her hand and bosom, gone, 
The royal brooch, the jewel'd ring. 
That o'er her dazzling whiteness shone, 
Like dews on lilies of the spring : 

* If the reader wishes to know farther of Thomas Camptibll, be will 
find what he seeks in the admirable sketch of his life prefixed to the beau- 
tiful and only complete edition of his poems issued in this country ; pub- 
lished by D. Appleton k, Co. 
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Tet why, thonxh faH'n her brother's kerne, 
Beneath De Bourgo's battle stem, 
While yet in Leinster unexplored. 
Her friends sarviTe the English sword ; 
Why lingers she from Erin's host. 
Bo far on Galway's shipwreck'd coast ; 
Why wanders she a huntress wild — 
O'Connor's pale and loTely child ? 

in. 

And fix'd on empty space, why bam 
Her eyes with momentary wildness ; 
And wherefore do they then return 
To more than woman's mildness 1 
Dishevell'd are her raven locks ; 
On Connocht Moran's name she calls ; 
And oft amidst the lonely rocks 
She sings sweet madrigals. 
Placed midst the fox-glove and the moss, 
Behold a parted warrior's cross ! 
That is the spot where, evermore. 
The lady, at her shieling door, 
Enjoys that, in communion sweet. 
The living and the dead can meet. 
For lo ! to love-Iora fantasy. 
The hero of her heart is nigh." 



THE FIRST ROSE OF SUMMER. 

'Tis the first rose of summer, 

To gladden our bowers, 
And to bring us a promise 

Of happier hours. 
No other rose near it — 

It bloometh alone, — 
And sheds a sweet perfume 

While April winds moan.* 

Thou com'st to us early. 

Fair child of the sun : 
Like the blossoms of spring-time 

Their hours are soon done ; 
And thy leaves will soon wither. 

Thy blush fisuie away. 
And thou ne'er greet thy sisters, 

Or summer's bright ray. 

* The RMe on which thii piece wai written was gathered in A 
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Like thee, too, mid shadows 

Our sad hours are passed. 
And the sky of our gladness 

With clouds is o'ercast. 
And like thee we may perish 

Ere happy days come. 
But unlike thee we'll smile 

Where a sigh has no home. 

Emma W. H . 

Bessie Bell, May, 1848. 
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LOVE'S HAPPY HOURS. 

BY MISS M. A. BHOWNE. 

Oh, for the days that have passed away, 

The happy days of old ! 
When we scarcely wished glad hours to stay, 
But hurried on, away, away, 

The future to behold ! 
Oh, for the spirit's lightness, 

Its fearless setting forth, 
Armed only in its brightness, 

To meet the ills of earth ! 

Then had we days unmixed with ill, 

And nights of happy dreams ; 
And hearts too joyous to be still ; 
And all the power, and all the will, 

To drink Life's pleasant streams. 
Not, not as we are now, 

'Midst the chains we cannot burst, 
Seeing the waters flow. 

Yet perishing with thirst. 
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We are grown in years, and grown in worth, 

And grown in Wisdom's lore ; 
We are reckoned with the wise of earth ; 
But the sunny smile and the careless mirth — 

These, these will come no more ! 
Oh, for the days Elysian, 

The happy days of old ! 
Their hopes a fairy vision. 

Their joys like fairy gold ! 



LOVE'S SEASON. 

Love's legend was of sad and wandering strain- 
Of mingled thoughtfulness and joy untold — 
A heaven of happiness — a hell of pain — 
With hopes too mighty for the heart to hold ! 
Of two, who, in their youth's unclouded mom, 
Gazed, each enraptured, upon wondrous eyes, 
As on deep fountains — ^till delights were bom, 
As yet undreamt of, and a new surprise 
Came with each deep pulsation, as it rose, 
Distinct as music o'er the bosom's lost repose ! 

Both were devoted. She was beautiful — 
And the rich blood tliat cours'd her cheek and b 
Each radiant as the flower she stooped to cull. 
Mantled, as she gave back the whisper'd vow, 
With a new glory ! She had found a home ! 
An altar-place, where, dedicate, she bow'd 
In virgin loveliness — no pictur'd dome, 
No palace, with its pillow decked and proud, 
Could promise the chaste slumber of that breast 
Where her young head was laid, in confidence and 
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Joy then took up the strain. How sweet the song ! 
'Twas like a trancing harmony on ears 
Tortur'd by Discord's tale of crime and wrong. 
His was no history of frowns and fears — 
His presence fill'd the spirit of a child, 
Lighting to lovelier lustre as he grew ! 
His day swept on all musically wild, 
Scatt'ring around new beauties as they flew — 
Delight leapt ever round his path, and flung 
Fresh flowers about the way where Wit and Laughter 
rung. 

He made his home with Cheerfulness. His breath, 
When Winter clos'd the door, and heap'd the fire. 
Sounded till midnight with the note of mirth, 
Touch'd by the son and echoed by the sire. 
And when green Summer with its bloom was out. 
He trode with music 'mid the bending corn, 
Greeting brown Exercise with song and shout. 
And panting up the hills with light of mom, 
Far from the city, with its sickly shade, • 
Link'd hand in hand with Health, that bright enchanting 
maid. 

His days pass'd goldenly. Above — around — 
That voice of song in ceaseless tone was heard 
In one unrival'd melody of sound. 
And gushing as the note of some wild bird — 
14* 
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With buoyant step from cottage to the hall, 
To greet bright brows he went, and beaming eyes, 
Casting the magic of his mien on all — 
Bending all life's delights — and scattering sighs — 
Still pointing through Time's trial on to Heaven, 
Where the bow'd heart should land, that earth had wrung 
and riven ! 

G. M. 
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THE ENCHANTRESS. 

Where the wondrous and glorious cloud-tracts be, 

In their burning and transparent glory, 
Would I walk in mists of light with thee. 

Leaving this old world, bleak and hoarj. 

Yet from this dimmest of ttim spheres, 
Would I bear some few most precious things 

Beloved 'midst childhood's smiles and tears, 
Though tainted now by life's dark springs. 

A color from the unpurpled flower ; 

A music from the whispering shell ; 
A spaikle from the rainbowed shower ; 

A perfume from the blossomed dell. 

And art thou so beloved, oh, earth ? 

C in links of life's long chain be dear ? 
Then I'll not leave thee, place of birth, 

Even for the loveliest stranger sphere ! 

Water — the mighty, the pure, the beautiful, the un- 
fiomable — ^where is thy element so glorious as it is in 
ae own domain, the deep seas ? What an infinity of 
^er is in the far Atlantic, the boundary of two separate 
rids, apart like those of memory and of hope ! or in 
bright Pacific, whose tides are turned to gold by a 
ithern sun, and in whose boaom sleep a thousand islea, 
h. covered with the verdure, the flowers, and the fruit 
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of Eden ! But, amid all thy hereditary kingdoms, to 
which hast thou given beauty, as a birthright, lavishly as 
thou hast to thy favorite Mediterranean ? The silence of a 
summer night is now sleeping on its bosom, where the bright 
stars are mirrored, as if in its depths they had another home 
and another heaven. A spirit, cleaving air midway between 
the two, might have paused to ask wliich was sea, and 
which was sky. The shadows of earth and earthly things, 
resting omen-like upon the waters, alone showed which 
was the home and which the mirror of the celestial host. 

But the distant planets were not the only lights re- 
flected from the sea ; an illuminated villa, upon the extreme 
point of a small rising on the coast, flung down a radi- 
ance from a thousand lamps. From the terrace came the 
breath of the orange plants, whose white flowers were 
turned to silver in the light which fell on them from the 
windows. Within the halls were assembled the fairest 
and noblest of Sicily. 

Every one, they say, has a genius for something — ^that 
of Count Arezzi was for festivals. A king, or more, the 
Athenian Pericles, might have welcomed his most favored 
guests in such a chamber. The walls were painted in 
fresco, as artists paint whose present is a dream of beauty, 
and ^hose future is an immortality. Each fresco was 
a scene in Arcadia; and the nymphs who were there 
gathering their harvest of roses, were only less lovely than 
the Sicilian maidens that flitted past. Among these there 
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was one much darker than her companions ; her Eastern 
mother had bequeathed to her her black hair and olive 
skin ; in her eye was that brightness, and on her cheek 
was that freshness, which belong only to the earliest hour 
of youth — ^the blush had been too fleeting to burn, the 
smile too clear to cast that shadow which even light flings 
as it lengthens. But to-night the color was heightened, 
the eyes wore a deeper shade, for the hue of the downcast 
lash was upon them, and the sweet half-opened mouth was 
too earnest for a smile. 

Lolah was listening to those charmed words which 
change the girl at once into the woman — we step not over 
the threshold of childhood till led by Love. Alas, this 
knowledge is almost always heralded by a sorrow ! That 
morning had Lolah heard from her stem uncle, that the 
love she bore to her cousin Leoni de Montefiore was a 
childish toy, and as such was to be put away ; and all her 
happiness had been destroyed by having to reflect upon it. 
Poor Lolah ! how hard it is to teach the young that life is 
made up of many parts ; and that wealth, rank, power, are 
more to be desired than affection ! To-night she was lis- 
tening to Leoni — and who ever thought of the future 
when the present has first taught us we love and are be- 
loved? — stUl, her eyes were filled with tears, and her 
heart beat heavier than usual. Leoni spoke of hope } but 
is not hope only a more gentle word for fear ? And yet, 
with that mysterious contradiction which makes the fever 
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of human existence, neither would have renounced the 
certainty of the other's affection for the careless content 
of yesterday. Strange, that ignorance should be our best 
happiness in this life, and yet be the one we are ever 
striving to destroy ! 

Leoni and his cousin stood in one of the deep windows ; 
she leaning as if to inhale the fragrance of an Indian rose, 
and mark a flower which, brought from a far land, seemed 
more delicate than its bright companion. A pedestal of 
the green malachite stood beside, and on it a vase carved 
with tlie sacrifice of Iphigenia ; these shut them out from 
the rest of the dancers. 

" My father," exclaimed Leoni, " gave his daughter to \ 
her father ;" — then a bitter thought of the wasted herit- 
age, wliich had made his noble name a fetter rather than 
an aid, for a moment caused the lover to pause. 

" Holy Mother ! — but my uncle has just entered the 
room ; let me go, ere he finds me talking to you." 

Lolah waited not for an answer ; another moment, and 
she had passed her slender arm through that of one of her 
companions, and was lost in the crowd. It was so sud- 
den, Leoni scarcely believed she was gone : surely her 
sweet low sigh was on the air — no! it was but the 
breath of the Bengal rose. His eye wandered round ; it 
fell on the sculptured vase, and there stood the Grecian 
father, a witness to the sacrifice of his youngest and 
loveliest child. 
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''Even 80, my gentle Lolah, will the altar be thy 
tomb." 

Leoni started, for a figure now stepped from the shade 
of the column ; not only his last words, but their whole 
conversation must have been heard. 

" Yes, Don Leoni," said the intruder, replying rather 
to his thoughts and look, " I have heard your discourse ; 
pardon me when I say it was wilfully overheard. It is 
long since I have heirkened to the eager and happy 
words of young affection, and I listened as if to music ; 
and, like music, they have died in hearing." 

Leoni thought he would as soon that the dialogue had 
not been quite so attractive — strange, that it should be so 
to the cold and proud Donna Medora !' 

Again his companion answered to his thoughts — ^" You 
marvel at my speech ; I could wonder myself at this still 
lingering sympathy with the base lot of humanity : but 
mortal breath and mortal frame cannot quite break away 
from mortal ties. Don Leoni, I pity you — I wish to serve 
you : I know not, if in giving you wealth I give you hap- 
piness ; but wealth I can give. This is not the place for 
such words as mine must be. Breathe not in living ear 
what I have said : my power to serve you depends on 
your silence. Come to-morrow to our palazzo !" 

Medora turned from him, and descended the terrace. 
The weakness of our nature — how soon any strong emo- 
tion masters it! Leoni stood breathless with surprise 
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and hope; he hod once or twice before seen Domn | 
Medora, and he Imd heard much of her. Young — she 
had seen but three-and-twenty summers deepen into au- j 
tumn ; beautiful — ^for it was as if Heaven had set its seal 
on her face, — her life was one of sadness and solitude. 
The catliedral where she knelt, the poor whom she aided, 
tlie sick-room of her aged father, and her own lonely 
chamber — these were the haunts of Medora. When 
about seventeen, a severe illness had stricken her even 
unto death ; almost by a miracle she was restored to life, 
but never to youth — the shadow of the grave, to which 
she had so nearly approached, seemed to rest upon her. 
Her glad laugh never again made the air musical as with 
the singing of a bird in spring ; her hght step forgot the 
dance ; and her lute was given to another. The sympa- 
thy she once had for joy was now kept entbe for sorrow ; 
but the mother who died in her arms, the father whose 
long and sickly age she soothed and supported, thought 
her nature had, in so nearly approaching heaven, caught 
something of its element. And Lolah, who, as a distant 
relative, sometimes visited Don Manfredi's chamber, said 
that Medora was almost an angel ; and added — " I should 
think her quite one, but that I do not fear her, and that 
she seems unhappy." 

It was reported that love and religion had held a bitter 
conflict in her heart. Before her illness she had been be- 
trothed to a young cavalier ; on her recovery she refused 
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to fulfill her enffafirement, ftUeging that the instability of life 
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UyfaWl her engagement, alleging that the instability of life 
had taught her the vanity of human ties ; all she now 
asked, was to devote what remained of existence to her 
aged parents. Remonstrances, prayers, were alike una- 
vailing ; and the young Count Rivoli became one of the 
Kni^ts of Malta, after parting from her with a feeling of 
utter wretchedness ; be cared not what became of him, 
and rather sought death on the field, than shunned it. 
Some years had since passed ; and in the gay and hurry- 
ing circle of Palermo, Medora's name was rarely men- 
tioned. 

Leoni dwelt upon her promise of assistance ; but the 
more he reflected, the more hopeless it seemed. How 
could she give wealth, the daughter of one of Sicily's 
poorest nobles ?" 

Our young Sicilian was naturally of a daring and 
reckless temper ; and resolving to hope, without analyzing 
why or wherefore, he re-entered the saloon. He danced 
no more with Lolah ; yet he had the satisfaction of seeing 
her look sad and languid while dancing with another. 
But how restless was the night that followed ! Hope is 
feverish enough at all times ; but what must it be when 
stimulated by curiosity ! 

The first blush of morning awakened Leoni from his 

light slumbers : he looked out ; the hue of the sky was 

that too of the sea; the waves of the Mediterranean 

floated on as if freighted with roses; yet how Leoni 
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wished they were glittering with the clear colorless light 
of noon ! Never say that time is of equal length : the 
movement of the hours is as irregular as the heating of 
the heart which measures them. A year of ordinary 
life, if counted by hopes, fears, and fancies, was in that 
lingering morning. At length, noon sounded from many 
a turret ; and, regardless of the heat, the young Count 
hurried to the palazzo. 

When he reached the pier, a crowd of boatmen offered 
their services. 

" What, ho ! Michele and Stefano ! I have tried the 
swiftness of the Santa Catharina before now. Remem- 
ber, I am as impatient as . . . ." 

" Your lordship always is," replied Stefano, who, 
having an answer always ready, always answered. 

Leoni jumped into the boat, whose celerity showed 
that the wax taper her pious rowers offered to Santa 
Catharina yearly on tlie day of her flte, was not 
thrown away ; though, perhaps, the activity of the Ih^ 
thers who rowed did as much as their piety towards 
sending the httle vessel swiftly through the waters. 

" You want to land," said Michele, " at San Marco's 
steps ?" turning the head of the boat to the accustcnned 
landing-place. 

The steps to which San Marco lent his name had been 
worth many a sequin to them ; for the winding path to the 
left led to Lolah's villa. 
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" No, no," replied Leoni ; " to the Nymph's Cove." 

" Signor," returned Michele, "those steps lead only to 
Count Manfredi's garden." 

" And it is thither I am going." 

The boatmen exchanged looks of astonishment bor- 
dering on dismay, which was not diminished by the silence 
of the usually gay cavalier. Montefiore leant back in the 
boat : as the interview drew nigh, a feelmg of fear — not 
fear, that was what none of his house had ever yet known 
— but of awe, stole over him. Many a mood had that 
morning passed through his mind ; disbelief— but surely 
the sad seriousness of such a one as Donna Medora could 
never stoop to mockery ! then hope, like a sweet summer 
shower, when dark clouds break away into sudden light — 
till all his thoughts fixed on one mysterious circumstance 
— ^that he was the only person who had seen her the pre- 
ceding evening. The Count d'Arezzi himself was not 
aware that she had been among his guests. 

While musing on the singularity of this, they arrived 
at the landing-place, and found the Senora's page in wait- 
ing. Dumb from his birth, the boy JuUo had been brought 
up in the Manfredi family, where his weak frame and 
want of language had exempted him from all but the 
Ughtest tasks. 

" What would the Senora Lolah say to this visit ?" 
cried Ste&no, the moment his master was out of hearing. 
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" The Lady Medora is beautiful as an angel ; I marvel we I 
never rowed the cavalier hither before." \ 

" We never have ; but / have, and in an evil hour. 
Well had it been for my first master if he had never looked 
on a face so fair and so false. I remember when I was 
wont of an evening to row the Count Rivoli to this veiy 
spot. We used to see a white veil waving among the 
trees — ^it was the Senora watching his approach ; they 
were very happy then. But I knovr not how it was, un- 
less it be the inconstancy of woman ; for change is as 
natural to them as it is to the sea. The Lady Medora 
was taken dangerously ill ; during her fearful sickness, 
never was truer lover than my master ; the shrine of Our 
Lady was laden with gifts ; and night after night he paced 
beneath the window of her room — till she who lay dying 
above, could scarcely look paler than he who watched 
below. And yet, on her recovery she refused to wed him. 
She declared, that, in her danger, she had made a vow not 
to marry. They say the young Count knelt at her feet, 
but in vain ; and for her sake he forswore the face of 
woman and his native country. Count Rivoli is now a 
Knight of Malta. What has the Senora Medora to do 
with another lover ?" 

" Well yonder gallant's step is not much like a 
lover's," replied Stefano, as a bend in the path enabled 
them to see the slow and thoughtful pace at which Leoni 
followed his guide. 
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" The Lady Medora is beautiful as an angel ; I marvel we 
never rowed the cavalier hither before." 

" We never have ; but / have, and in an evil hour. 
Well had it been for my first master if he had never looked 
on a face so fair and so false. I remember when I was 
wont of an evening to row the Count Rivoli to this very 
spot. We used to see a white veil waving among the 
trees — it was the Senora watching his approach ; they 
were very happy then. But I kno^ not how it was, un- 
less it be the inconstancy of woman ; for change is as 
natural to them as it is to the sea. The Lady Medora 
was taken dangerously ill ; during her fearful sickness, 
never was truer lover than my master ; the shrine of Our 
Lady was laden with gifts ; and night after night he paced 
beneath the window of her room — till she who lay dying 
above, could scarcely look paler than he who watched 
below. And yet, on her recovery she refused to wed him. 
She declared, that, in her danger, she had made a vow not 
to marry. They say the young Count knelt at her feet, 
but in vain ; and for her sake he forswore the face of 
woman and his native country. Count Rivoli is now a 
Knight of Malta. What has the Senora Medora to do 
with another lover ?" 

" Well yonder gallant's step is not much like a 
lover's," replied Stefano, as a bend in the path enabled 
them to see the slow and thoughtful pace at which Leoni 
followed his guide. 
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The boy who led the way walked languidly, and Mon- 
tefiore hurried him not The gloom of the neglected 
garden added to that on his spirits ; and the wild eyes and 
pale face of his dumb attendant seemed to fix his atten- 
tion painfully. It was a countenance whose unhappiness 
was catching ; for Leoni thought how terrible was his lot, 
debarred from that noblest privilege of humanity, inter- 
change of thought, and its sweetest interchange of 
feelings ! The boy stopped suddenly at the door of a 
summer-house, so hidden by the dark branches of the 
pine-trees around, that the stranger might have passed 
it by unnoticed. They entered together, the page ap- 
proached his mistress, pointed to the visitor, and then left 
the room. 

Without rising from her own seat, Medora signed to 
Leoni to take the one opposite. At first she seemed so 
absorbed in thought, that even his entrance was insufficient 
to rouse her ; she evidently hesitated to speak, as if she 
had not yet resolved on the purport of her words. Her 
young and impetuous companion found the silence very 
oppressive ; but even his impetuosity was subdued by the 
gloom around him. 

Paneled with the scarce woods of other lands, whose 
cornices were carved in quaint wreaths of flowers, nun- 
gled with crosses of divers shapes and the family arms, it 
was obvious that a rich though barbarous taste had here once 
lavished its wealth. But time had, as usual, laughed the 
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works of man to scorn; and pomp amidst its decay 
sickened over its vanity. Tlie colors were all merged 
in the heavy black of age ; the gildings were tarnished ; 
and the cornices broken and defaced. The temple, of 
which but a few fallen columns remain — the mighty city, 
whose stately fragments are strewed in the desert — are 
solemn, not sorrowful. But the desolation of yester- 
day comes home to every man's heart — to-morrow its 
portion may be his own; and the faded tapestry, the 
discolored^ floor, and the mouldering painting, speak of 
sorrow which still exists, and poverty which is still en- 
dured. 

Leoni gazed round the gloomy banquet-room and re- 
membered a festival which had been given there ; he was 
a child at the time, and perhaps his memory lent some- 
thing of its gayety to the scene. But he was aroused from 
his reverie by Medora's voice. 

" My silence, Count," said she, " must seem strange ; 
but when you have heard the story I am about to reveal, 
you will not marvel that I hesitate to speak words wluch 
are even as those of Fate. You love, and you are be- 
loved ; surely you might be happy. There is but one 
obstacle, that of wealth. Leoni, I can make you rich — 
rich as the fabled kings, who poured forth gold like water : 
dare you accept the ofier ?" 

** On what conditions ?" exclaimed Lecmi, almost un- 
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consciously clasping the cross of the order which hung 
at his neck. 

" On none," returned his companion. " Fear not my 
conditions, but your own use of the wealth I can be- 
stow. Dare you take your destiny into your own hands ? 
But I will place my life before you, and then judge for 
yourself." 

Medora rose from her seat. 

" Not here, where the uncharmed air might bear away 
my words, dare I tell my history. Count Leoni, you 
have heard of wondrous and fearful secrets, whose spell 
is over stars and over spirits ; you have heard of mortals 
to whom immortal power is given — such power is mine. 
You deem you are speaking to your cousin — ^would that 
you were ! I have but the borrowed likeness of her whose 
life long since reached its appointed boundary. Give me 
your hand, and in a few minutes we shall be in my own 
dwelling, amid those immeasurable deserts where only my 
story may be communicated. Do you consent to accom- 
pany me ?" 

Leoni answered by taking the hand extended towards 
him. Even as he touched it, a dense vapor fiUed the 
room : he felt himself raised with a sudden and dizzy ve- 
locity ; he leant back ; the cloud was as the wave on which 
a swimmer floats, borne by no efibrt of his own ; and a 
pleasant sensation of sleep came over him. He was 
roused by the light touch of his companion, and startled 
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intx) consciousness. They were standing on the top of a 
mighty tower: one of those, whose height, seen from 
below, seems to reach even unto the heavens — ^bnt the 
summit once gained, we only find what an immeasurable 
upward distance remains. A hot bright noon filled the 
air with light, but not with fertility ; for far as the eye 
could reach — and the clear colorless atmosphere seemed 
to extend the sight to infinity — spread an arid desert, 
as if sand were an element, and only shared its empire 
with the sky. But immediately around the tower lay 
the giant ruins of a once glorious city ; one of those 
built when the world was in the strength of its youth, 
and reared buildings which were the work of centuries, and 
yet but the work of a life : the cradle and the grave were 
then far apart. Now the shadow of the last rests upon 
the first, and all life groans beneath the weight and dark- 
ness thereof. Then the marble of the quarry and the 
gold of the mine lay on the surface ; the fertile soU of the 
East yielded forth its abundance ; and the labor, which 
was in man's destiny, needed not to be all given to that 
sad and perpetual strife with hunger which belongs to our 
worn-out and weary age. 

It seemed, however, as if Time had long paused in his 
work of destruction : the vast masses of carved granite, 
the broken columns, the shattered walls, where once four 
chariots drove abreast, all remained as they had done for 
ages. Year after year the burning sunshine forbade the 
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rain to fall, and speedily dried up the dews of night ; no 
green moss, no creeping plant, as in his native Italy, hid 
the ruin which they were aiding : the bare white marble 
shone distinct from the sands. 

Leoni turned to his companion; her face and garb 
were wholly changed : she stood upon her native tower, 
and had resumed her native shape. As Medora, she had 
been so like liis own Lolah — a slight, low figure, whose 
grace was that of childhood; the same sweet pleading 
eyes ; alike, save that hope gave its gladness to the face 
of Lolah, while that of Medora had all the mournfulness 
of memory. But the glorious beauty of the being at his 
side, though it wore the shape, had scarce the semblance 
of mortality. The face had that high and ideal cast of 
beauty which made the divinities of Greece divine ; for the 
mind was embodied in the features. The large blue eyes 
were of the color of the noon, when heaven is full of 
light ; they looked upon you like the far-off shining of 
some vast and lonely planet. Her garb and turban had 
an Oriental splendor ; a silver veil mingled -with her rich 
profusion of hair, which was bound by strings of costly 
pearls. Round her arm was rolled a band of gold, and 
on her hand she bore a signet of some strange clear 
stone, covered with mystic characters. Her height and 
step were like a queen's, such as might have beseemed 
the young Empress of Palmyra, ere she walked in the 
triumph of tlie Roman conqueror. 
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" I may not enter," said she, " ihe hall of my father's 
tomb but in mine own sliape : follow me." 

Casting tlie golden sandals from her feet, she led the 
way down a flight of black marble steps. They paused 
at the foot of the tower ; two enormous doors flew open, 
and though it was the bright light of noon he had left 
I eliind, Leoni stood dazzled at the glory of the hall. 
The crystal roof was traversed by a shining zodiac, lit by 
a pale unearthly flame ; the black marble floor was cover- 
ed with inscriptions in gold, but they were in unknown 
ciphers. Leoni observed, however, that they were similar 
to those on the girdle and the border of his companion's 
robe. The gigantic pillars which supported the vast dome 
were also of black marble, covered, in like manner, with 
golden hieroglyphics. Between them were immense 
vases, each one a varying mosaic of precious stones, and 
fllled with the same pale flame which lighted the zodiac 
above. In the centre of the hall stood a huge crystal 
globe, and upon its summit a funeral urn of the purest al- 
abaster, on which neither figure nor sign was graven. 
Around were placed seven silver tripods, whereon were 
burning odoriferous woods, which filled the air with their 
perfumes. 

" In yonder urn," said Medora, " lie the ashes of my 
father. I have obtained that gift in search of which his 
life was spent ; and yet I would that our mingled ashes 
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were strewn on those elements we have mastered, and 
in vain." 

She now seated herself on a radiant throne opposite, 
and Leoni leant on the lion's skin at her feet We have 
said that Leoni was of a race to whom fear was unknown, 
yet he felt his heart beat quicker than ordinary, and his 
glance quailed before the melancholy and spiritual beauty 
of the eyes now shining upon him. 

"You see in me," said his mysterious companion, 
** the only living descendant of those Eastern Magi to whom 
the stars revealed their mysteries, and spirits gave their 
power. Age after age did sages add to that knowledge 
which, by bequeathing to their posterity, they trusted 
would in time combat to conquer their mortality. But 
the glorious race perished from the earth, till only my 
father was left, and I his orphan child. Marvels and 
knowledge paid his life of fasting and study. All the 
spirits of the elements bowed down before him ; but the 
future was still hidden from his eyes, and Death was om- 
nipotent. His power of working evil had no bounds, but 
his power of good was limited ; and yet it was good that 
he desired. How dared he put in motion those mighty 
changes, which seemed to promise such happiness on 
earth, while he was ignorant of what their results might 
be ? and of what avail was the joy he might pour out on 
life, over whose next hour the grave migttt close, and 
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only make the parting breath more bitter from the bless- 
ings which it was leaving behind ? 

"I was no unworthy daughter of such a sire: I ad- 
vanced in these divine studies even to his wish, and looked 
to the future with a hope which many years had deadened 
in himself, but from which I caught an omen of ultimate 
success. Alas ! he mastered not his destiny : I have said 
before, his ashes are in yonder urn. A few unwhole- 
some dews on a summer night were mightier than all his 
science. For a time I struggled not with despair ; but 
youth is buoyant, and habit is strong. Again I pored over 
the mystic scroll — again 1 called on the spirits with spell 
and with sign. Many a mystery was revealed, many a 
wonder grew familiar ; but still death remained at the end 
of all things, as before. One night I was on the terrace 
of my tower. Above me was the deep blue sky, with its 
stars — worlds filled, perchance, with the intelligence 
which I sought. On the desert below was the phantasm 
of a great city. I looked on its small and miserable 
streets, where hunger and cold reigned paramount, and 
man was as wretched as if flung but yesterday on the 
earth, and there had been as yet no time for ait to yield 
its assistance, or labor to bring forth its fruit. I gazed 
next on scenes of festivity, but they were not glad ; for I 
looked from the wreath into the head it encircled, and 
from the calcanet of gems to the heart which beat be- 
neath — and I saw envy and hate, and repining, and re- 
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morse. I turned my last glance on the palace within its 
walls : but there the purple was spread as a pall, and the 
voice of sorrow and the cry of pain were loud on the air. 
I bade the shadows roll away upon the winds, and rose 
depressed and in sorrow. I was not alone : one of those 
glorious Spirits, whose sphere was far beyond the power 
of our science, whose existence we rather surmised than 
kneWj stood beside me. 

" From that hour a new existence opened before me. 
1 loved, and 1 was beloved — ^love, to which imagination 
gave poetry, and mind gave strength, was the new ele- 
ment added to my being. Alas ! how little do the misera- 
ble race to which I belong know of such a feeling ! They 
blend a moment's vanity, a moment's gratification, into a 
temporary excitement, and they call it love. Such are 
the many, and the many make the wretchedness of earth. 
And yet your own heart, Leoni, and that of my gentle 
cousin, may witness for my words, there are such things 
as truth and tenderness, and devotion in the world ; and 
such redeem the darkness and degradation of its lot. 
Nay, more — ^if ever the mystery of our destiny be un- 
raveled, and happiness be wrought out of wisdom, it will 
be the work of Love. 

" It matters little to tell you of my blessedness ; but 

my very heart was filled with the light of those radiant 

eyes, which were to me what the sun is to the world. 

Yet one dark shadow rested on my soul, beyond even 

16 
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their influence. Death had been the awful conqueror 
with whom my race had so often struggled, and to whom 
they had so often yielded. A mortal,! loved an immortal, 
and the fear of separation was ever before me ; yet a long 
and a happy time passed away before my fears found 
words. 

" It was one evening we were floating over the earth, 
and the crimson cloud on which we lay was the one 
where the sun's last look had rested. Its gleam fell on a 
small nook, while all around was fast melting into shade. 
Still, it was a sad spot which was thus brightened — ^it was 
a new-made grave. Over the others the long grass grew 
luxuriantly, and, speckled, too, by many small and fra- 
grant flowers ; but on this, the dark brown earth had 
been freshly turned up, and the red worm writhed rest- 
lessly about its disturbed liabitation. Some roses had 
been scattered, but they were withered ; their sweet leaves 
were already damp and discolored. All wore the present 
and outward signs of our eternal doom — to perish in cor- 
ruption. 

"The shadows of the evening fell, deepening the 
gloom into darkness — ^the one last bright ray had long 
been past, when a youth came from the adjacent valley. 
That grave but yesterday received one who was to have 
been his bride — ^his betrothed from childhood, for whose 
sake he had been to far lands and gathered much wealth, 
but who had pined in his absence and died. He flung him- 
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self on the loathsome place, and the night wmd bore around 
the ravings of his despair. Woe for that selfishness which 
belonged to my mortality ! I felt at that moment more of 
terror than of pity. I thought of myself: Thus must I, 
with all my power, my science, and loved by one to whose 
sphere Death comes not, even thus must I perish ! True, 
the rich spices, the perfumed wood, the fragrant oils, 
which would feed the sacred fire of my funeral pyre, 
would save my mortal remains from that corruption which 
makes the disgust of death even worse than its dread. A 
few odoriferous ashes alone would be left for my urn. 
Yet not the less must I share the common doom of my 
race, — I must die ! 

" * Nay, my beautiful !' said the voice, which was to 
me as the fiat of life and death, so utterly did it fill my 
existence ; * why should we thus yield to a vague terror ? 
Listen, my beloved ! I know where the waters of the 
fountains of life roll their eternal waves — ^I know I can 
bear you thither and bid you drink from their source, 
and over lips so hallowed Death hath no longer dominion. 
But aJas ! I know not what may be the punishment. 
Like yourselves, the knowledge of our race goes on in- 
creasing, and our experience, like your own, hath its 
agonies. None have dared what I am about to dare, and 
t^e future of my deed is even to me a secret. But what 
may not be borne for that draught which makes my loved 
one as immortal as my love !' 
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'* I gazed on the glorious hope which lighted up his 
radiant brow, and I said to him, ' Give me an immortality 
which must be thine.' Worlds rolling on worlds lay be- 
neath our feet where we stood beside the waters of life. 
A joyful pride swelled in my heart. I, the last and the 
weakest of my race, had won that prize which its heroes 
and its sages had found too mighty for their grasp. A 
sound as of a storm rushing over ocean startled me when 
I stooped to drink ; the troubled waves rose into tumultu- 
ous eddies, their fiery billows parted, and from amid them 
appeared the dark and terrible Spirit of Necessity. The 
cloud of his awful face grew deeper as it turned on me. 
' Child of a sinful and a fallen kind !' said he, and he spoke 
the language most familiar to my ear, which yet sounded 
like that of another world, * who have ever measured by 
their own small wisdom that which is infinite — drink, and 
be immortal ! Be immortal, without the wisdom or the 
power belonging unto immortality. Drink !' 

" I shrank from the starry waters as they rose to my 
lip, but a power stronger than my will compelled me to 
their taste. The draught ran through my veins like ice. 
Slowly I turned to where my once-worshiped lover was 
leaning. The same change had passed over both. Our 
eyes met, and each looked into the other's heart, and there 
dwelt hate — bitter, loathing, and eternal hate. I had 
changed my nature ; I was no longer the gentle, up-look- 
ing mortal he had loved. I had changed my nature ; he 
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was no longer to me the one glorious and adored being. 
We gazed on each other with fear and abhorrence. The 
dark power, whose awful brow was fixed upon us like 
Fate, again was shrouded in the kindling waters. By an 
impulse neither could control, the Spirit and I flung our- 
selves down the steep blue air, but apart, and each mutter- 
ing, 'Never! never!' And that word * never' told our 
destiny. Never could either feel again that sweet deceit 
of happiness, which, if it be a lie, is worth all truth. 
Never more could each heart be the world of the other. 
" Our feelings are as little in our power as the bodily 
structure they animate. My love had been sudden, un- 
controllable, and bom not of my own will — and such was 
my hate. As little could I master the sick shudder his 
image now called up, as I could the passionate beating of 
the heart it had once excited. I stood alone in my solitary 
ball — ^I gazed on the eternal fire burning over the tomb of 
my father, and 1 wished it were burning over mine. For 
the first time I felt the limitations of humanity. The 
desire of my race was in me accomplished — ^I was immor- 
tal ; and what was this immortality ? A dark and meas- 
ureless future. Alas, we had mistaken life for felicity ! 
What was my knowledge ? it only served to show its own 
vanity ; what was my power, when its exercise only served 
to work out the decrees of an inexorable necessity ? I 
had parted myself from my kind, but I had not acquired 
the nature of a spirit. I had lost all of humanity but its 
16* 
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iIlamonB, and they alone are what render it sni^[Kirtable. | 
The mystic scrolls over which I had once pored with such 
intenseness, were now flung aside ; what could they teach ; 
me ? Time was to me but one great vacancy ; how could 
I fill it up, who had neither labor nor excitement? I sat I 
me down mournfully, and thought of the past Why, ! 
when love is perished, should its memory renuun ? I had | 
said to myself. So long as I have life one deep feeling must i 
absorb my existence. A change— and that too of my own 
earnest seeking — ^had passed over my being ; and the past 
which had been so precious, was now as a frightful phan- 
tasm. The love which alters in its inconstancy may set 
up a new idol, and worship again with a pleasant blindness ; 
but the love which leaves the heart with a full knowledge 
of its own vanity and nothingness, — ^which saith, * The 
object of my passion still remains, but it is worthless in 
my sight — ^never more can I renew my early feeling — I 
marvel how I ever could have loved — I loathe, I disdain, 
the weakness of my former self ; — ah, the end of such 
love is indeed despair !' 

«< Do you mark yonder black marble slab, which is 
spread as over a tomb ? It covers the most silvery foun- 
tain that ever mirrored the golden light of noon, or caught 
the &11 of the evening dew, in an element bright as them- 
selves. The radiant likeness of a spirit rests on those 
waters. I bade him give duration to the shadow he flun^ 
upon the wave, that I might gaze on it during his absence 
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The first act of my immortality was to shut it from my 
sight. There must tliat black marble rest for ever. 

Why need I tell you of the desolation with which 
centuries have passed over my head ? At length I resolved 
to leave my solitude, to visit earth ; to seek, if I could not 
recall, my humanity ; to interest myself in my species, and 
help even while I despised them. The thousand hues of 
sunset Wiere deepening into the rich purple of twilight, 
when I paused over a Sicilian palace. Lemon and orange 
trees crowded the terrace, and their odors floated upwards 
towards an apartment where every casement was flung 
open for the sake of air. One emaciated hand stretched 
out on the purple silk coverlet, the other extended towards 
an aged female beside, reclined a young and beautiful girl ; 
she was dying. . A week of fever had done the work of 
years ; life had burnt fiercely out ; and the fragile tene- 
ment, wasted and worn away, lay in that languid repose 
which is the harbinger of death. The long black hair 
hung in pall-like masses ; it had been loosened in the rest- 
lessness of pain. Her mother kept bathing the sunken 
temples with aromatics, but they throbbed no longer, and 
the suflTerer motioned to her to desist. She now asked 
rest rather than relief; but life yet put forth its last en- 
ergy in aflection, and clasping her mother's hand, she turned 
her large soft eyes to her father. He stood watching her, as 
though, while he watched, life could not escape. Sud- 
denly, a slight convulsion passed over the face of the 
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dying girl ; she gasped as if for air, and raised herself on 
her pillow without assistance, but sank back with the 
effort ; — she was dead. A wild scream broke from the 
mother, and she fell senseless by the bed. The ^Either 
caught the lifeless hands .of his child, and, mad with de- 
spair, implored her not to leave him. Loud sobs came 
from the further part of the chamber ; there was now no 
one to disturb by that passion of sorrow. 

"Human misery is an awful sight. The old nurse 
approached the corpse ; she smoothed the long dark hair, 
— she placed a chaplet of roses on the brow, and a few 
fresh flowers in the lifeless hand. The rich light from 
the open casement fell on the white dress, and still whiter 
face, with a mocking cheerfulness. The aged creature 
could restrain her grief no longer ; she rushed to a darker 
part of the room, and wept. A thought struck me : over 
the departed I had no power ; but I could spare the agony 
of the living. Yes, I would take upon myself human re- 
lations, would bind myself by human ties, — ^I would be 
to them even as a daughter. The next moment I had 
assumed the shape of their child. 

" Far in an unfrequented track of the southern seas 
lies a small island : there are aged trees and early blos- 
soms ; and amid them myriads of shining insects and biight- 
winged birds make the solitude glad with Hfe ; but they are 
its sole inhabitants. Once, driven away by a tempest from 
its ordinary course, a ship discovered the little isle. The 
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Spaniards landed ; they took possession in the name of the 
Madonna, and with pieces of gray rock piled up a cross. 
Humm eye has never since dwelt on that lovely and lonely 
shore ; but beneath the shadow of that cross lie the mortal 
remains of your cousin Medora. Gradually I allowed some 
signs of returning life to appear. The old nurse, who was 
bending over the body, was the first to exclaim, * Bring a 
looking-glass, for there is breath within those lips.' The 
slight cloud left on the mirror was as the very atmosphere 
of hope ; eyes dim with weeping, cheeks pale with watch- 
ing, were lighted up on the instant. 

" I felt a new and keen happiness in the happiness I 
had given. It needs not to tell how I gradually recover- 
ed, and how the parents, whose very life seemed bound 
up in their child's, were never weary of gazing on their 
recovered treasure. But a grief of which I had not 
dreamt awaited me. Medora had been betrothed to a 
young Sicilian nobleman. The moment an interview was 
permitted, the lover was at my feet, full of that hope and 
that joy he was never to know again. You are aware 
how the marriage was broken off, on the plea of a vow 
to the Virgin made in the extremity of danger ; but you 
know not the agony I inflicted, or that I endured, in lis- 
tening to the passionate despair of Rivoli ; and when he 
said, * Your death I might have borne — ^it was the will of 
God, and life would have lived on a hope beyond the 
grave ; but thus to find you changed to me, to think that 
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you can hold our love an offence in the sight of Heaven, 
and that I, who have loved, and who do love you so unut- 
terably, that I should be the first sacrifice you offer up, — 
this, Medora, is more than I can bear !' 

" In listening thus, how I repented me of my rash in- 
terference with the course of human life ! If I had given 
j^ y, I had also caused more sorrow ; and, worse, I had 
reason to question whether the grief of the marriage thus 
broken off^ did not embitter, despite of all my care, the 
brief period of Donna Maria's life. 

" I have now little more to say of myself. The last 
few years have been devoted to Don Manfredi's declining 
age ; wearisome has the task been, and still I have clung 
to it. I own, yet shun the fatal truth, that my lot is but 
an awful solitude, without duties or affections — those ties 
and blessings of humanity. And now for the wealth I 
offer you : I know not of its consequences, but I know 
those consequences can be but in your own acts. I do 
no more than a mere mortal might. On this interview 
there is imposed the condition — secrecy ; on the posses- 
sion of riches there is none. The spirit of riches are 
the first and the meanest which 3deld to science : it shall 
be my care that they reach you in simple and ordinary 
channels. Speak !" 

'^ Give me," exclaimed Leoni, " give me wealth ; 
give me Lolah !" 

A purple cloud filled the glorious hall ; again stupor 
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overwhelmed him ; again he awakened, and there he was 
in the lonely summer-room, and Medora, with her pale 
childlike face and black garments, at his side ; but he met 
the large dark eyes filled with a strange wild light, and 
he knew it was no dream. 

" Leave me now," said Medora, " but on your life be 
silent. Life and secrecy are one. Farewell !" 

Dizzy with expectation, Leoni returned to the boat. 
The clock of San Francisco's Abbey struck ; he had been 
away but one hour. Pallid and abstracted, there was 
something in his look that effectually silenced the boat^ 
men ; nay, they remained in gloomy stillness after he had 
left them. 

" He has met with a refusal," at length said Stefano. 

" Rather say, that there is evil in yon dreary palazzo 
and that pale girl, and that their influence is on him. The 
lady Medora is kind and generous, but there is a curse 
follows her ; and when did ever gift of hers turn to good !" 

" The notary, Signor Grazie, awaits your pleasure," 
said a domestic, on Leoni's entrance to his palace. 

The notary's business was soon told. The Marchess 
Ravenna, a distant relative of the young Count, had 
made him his heir; and boundless was the wealth the 
aged miser had left behind him. That evening saw 
Leoni a welcome guest at his uncle's ; and but a few 
weeks fled past, ere orange-flowers bound the bridal 
tresses of his gentle cousin. The same day died Count 
a 
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yon can hold oar love an offence in the sight of Heaven, 
and that I, who have loved, and who do love yon so nnnt- 
terably, that I should be the first sacrifice you offer iip^ — 
this, Medora, is more than I can bear !' 

*' In hstening thus, how I repented me of my rash in- 
terference with the course of human life ! If I had given 
j*^ y, I had also caused more sorrow ; and, worse, I had 
reason to question whether the grief of the marriage thus 
broken off did not embitter, despite of all my care, the 
brief period of Donna Maria's life. 

" I have now little more to say of myself. The last 
few years have been devoted to Don Manfredi's declining 
age ; wearisome has the task been, and still I have clung 
to it. I own, yet shun the fatal truth, that my lot is but 
an awful solitude, without duties or affections — those ties 
and blessings of humanity. And now for the wealth I 
offer you : I know not of its consequences, but I know 
those consequences can be but in your own acts. I do 
no more than a mere mortal might. On this interview 
there is imposed the condition — secrecy ; on the posses- 
sion of riches there is none. The spirit of riches are 
the first and the meanest which yield to science : it shall 
be my care that they reach you in simple and ordinary 
channels. Speak !" 

*' Give me," exclaimed Leoni, *' give me wealth ; 
give me Lolah !" 

A purple cloud filled the glorious hall ; again stupor 
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Manfredi ; and, as if her life were one with his, Donna 
Medora breathed her last at the very moment of her 
father's death. 

" One, two, three ; so late, so very late," exclaimed 
the Countess di Montefiore, " and Leoni still from^ home ; 
there was a time when I dreamed not of keeping these 
solitary vigils." 

Wearily Lolah arose from the velvet ottoman, and 
again the hour was struck by one of their own clocks, a 
few minutes later than the Abbey ; it was succeeded (for 
the time-piece was a rare device of a skillful artist) by a 
sweet and lively air — one of those Neapolitan barcarolles 
which, like the glad music of Memnon's lyre, seemed in- 
spired by the morning sunshine. 

" Mockery," sighed the youthful watcher, " for the 
flight of time to be told in music !" 

She began to pace the room, — that common resource 
of extreme lassitude, when sleep, to which the will 
consents not, hangs heavy on the eyelids. Truly night 
was made for sleep ; since to its wakeful hours belongs 
an oppression unknown to the very dreariest hours of 
day. The stillness is so deep, the solitude so unbroken, 
the fever brought on by want of rest so weakens the 
nerves, that the imagination exercises despotic and un- 
wholesome power, till, if the heart have a fear or a sor- 
row, up it arises in aU the force and terror of gigantic 
exaggeration. 
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The Countess had long since dismissed her attendants ; 
yet the pearls still braided her hair, which hung nearly to 
her feet, in two large plaits ; and a white silk robe, care- 
lessly fastened at the waist, shrouding her whole figure in 
its loose folds, gave her something of that ghostlike ap- 
pearance with which our fancy invests the habitants of 
another world. And truly, with her pale cheek and mel- 
ancholy eyes, she looked like a spirit wandering mourn- 
fully around the scene of former pleasures. Yet what 
luxury was there not gathered in that gorgeous room ? 
The purple silk curtains excluded the night-dews, while 
they allowed the air to enter freighted with odors from the 
orange-trees on the terrace below. The nuns of the Con- 
vent of St. Valerie, so celebrated for their skill in em- 
broidery, had exerted their finest art in transferring all the 
flowers of spring to the white velvet ottomans ; you might 
have asked, which was real — the rose on the cushion, or 
that which hung from the crystal vase ? The jewels 
lavished on the toys scattered round, had been held a noble 
dower by the fairest maiden in Sicily. On the walls 
were pictures, each one a world of thought and of beauty. 
The Grecian landscapes of Caspar Poussin, who de- 
lighted in the graceful nymph, and the marble fane which 
recalled a mythology all poetry, as if in his dreams he 
had dwelt in Thessaly. The rugged scenes which Sal- 
vator Rosa loved to delineate — the forest, dark with im- 
penetrable depths; the bare and ^aggi^d ioc>K.,TQvy^^^Nl 
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The Countess had long since dismissed her attendants ; 
yet the pearls still braided her hair, which hung nearly to 
her feet, in two large plaits ; and a white silk robe, care- 
lessly fastened at the waist, shrouding her whole figure in 
its loose folds, gave her something of that ghostlike ap- 
pearance with which our fancy invests the habitants of 
another world. And truly, with her pale cheek and mel- 
ancholy eyes, she looked like a spirit wandering mourn- 
fully around the scene of former pleasures. Yet what 
luxury was there not gathered in that gorgeous room ? 
The purple silk curtains excluded the night-dews, while 
they allowed the air to enter freighted with odors from the 
orange-trees on the terrace below. The nuns of the Con- 
vent of St. Valerie, so celebrated for their skill in em- 
broidery, had exerted their finest art in transferring all the 
flowers of spring to the white velvet ottomans ; you might 
have asked, which was real — the rose on the cushion, or 
that which hung from the crystal vase ? The jewels 
lavished on the toys scattered round, had been held a noble 
dower by the fairest maiden in Sicily. On the walls 
were pictures, each one a world of thought and of beauty. 
The Grecian landscapes of Caspar Poussin, who de- 
lighted in the graceful nymph, and the marble fane which 
recalled a mythology all poetry, as if in his dreams he 
had dwelt in Thessaly. The rugged scenes which Sal- 
vator Rosa loved to delineate — ^the forest, dark with im- 
penetrable depths; the bare and gagged ioc^k.,twsi^^^>S. 
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Nature had forgotten it ; the aged pine riven by the light- 
ning, and beside it some bandit, desolate and stricken as 
the tree by which he stood, but with a cruel defiance in 
his looks, as though he longed to resent on all the injuries 
he had received from a few. Near at hand hung one of 
the glad earths and sunny skies in which the more buoyant 
spirit of Claude Lorraine reveled, as if its native element 
were sunshine. There were portraits too, the noble and 
beautiful of her race ; faces which told a whole history — 
and yet Lolah marked them not. 

But one twelvemonth had she been a bride, and her 
husband's presence was unfamiliar to his home. Day 
after day did some unkind friend — for when do friends not 
dehght in the sorrow of the prosperous ?— come to her 
with tales how the Count's wealth was lavished on others 
less lovely than herself. And even that very evening had 
her father been with her, telling her that no wealth could 
hold out against Leoni's reckless prodigality — against his 
mad passion for gaming. In pity to the gentle creature, 
who could only lean on his bosom and weep, he might not 
tell her that the husband of her love was an object of uni- 
versal suspicion, and that sorcery and the once stainless 
name of Montefiore were coupled together. He left her 
with those words of fondness which are never, and those 
words of comfort which ever are, said in vain. Wretched 
she had long been, but not till to-night had she owned the 
truth, even to herself— owned that all her dreams of hap- 
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piness, all the fairy creations of her fancy, had melted 
away, like the gardens and palaces she had seen painted 
on the air in the Bay of Naples. 

Weak, selfish, and vain, Leonl's was the very nature 
which wealth corrupts ; he looked upon it but as the 
source of self-gratification. He forgot that the power 
with which the rich man is endued, is a sacred duty, 
whose neglect brings its own punishment ; and that he 
who seeks pleasure with reference to himself, not others, 
will ever find that pleasure is only another name for dis- 
content. At first Lolah was the idol of his heart — she 
became his bride — and a few happy weeks were passed in 
retirement and bliss ; but Leoni soon looked beyond the 
small circle of his heart. They went to Palermo, and 
there he took delight in magnificence ; his vanity exulted 
in glittering display, it was gratified by envy and wonder. 
F6te succeeded fete, till he himself grew weary of his 
prodigal hospitality : he craved for variety ; and Lolah's 
timid and gentle temper was ill fitted to be the check he 
needed. Gambling soon became a habit ; his enormous 
losses were an excitement; he knew he could repair 
them with a wish — he cared not, therefore, for the money 
he lost ; but he desired to conquer fortune, and held suc- 
cess to be the triumph of skill. In the early part of his 
career, that evil and grudging feeling with which people 
regard great and sudden wealth, exhausted itself in pro- 
phecies of the certain ruin to which the young spend- 
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thrift Connt was hastening ; and when those prophedes 
were not fulfilled, their utterers were disappointed ; they 
viewed it as a sin that he had proved their omens ontroe. 
In sad truth, half onr forebodings of onr neighbors are 
but onr own wishes, which we are ashamed to utter in any 
other form. 

Gradually, the crowds at the Montefiore palace grew 
less noble : those whose consequence was diminished by 
its splendor, were the first to turn away ; their example 
was followed by those who had nothing to gain; then 
went those who are ever led by example ; — till the palace 
only gathered the dissipated and the dishonored ; the needy, 
who made want their plea, for even they needed an ex- 
cuse ; and the gamester, who was reckless whither he 
went, so that he indulged his passion. Old friends (me 
after another became cold, and new friends were insolent 
and familiar. All this cut deep, and Leoni plunged still 
more madly into every possible excess ; and when all 
other aids to forgetfulness failed, the red wine-cup was 
drained for oblivion. 

Pale and sad the young Countess passed the weary 
hours in her splendid solitude ; she felt the loss of friends 
less than Leoni, for had she not lost her husband 7 That 
evening had, however, been spent from home ; it was the 
time of the Carnival — she had been to a masque as an 
Indian maiden ; and now sat up for Leoni's return, half in 
girlish vanity, half because she could not bear the day to 
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close without seeing him ; she knew that he would let 
himself in by a private portal, which he had had expressly 
made, and that he must cross that chamber on his way to 
his own. Chilly and fatigued, she again drew the rich 
flower-wrought cashmere around her ; for a moment she 
sat, her cheek resting on her hand ; at length she leaned 
back on the ottoman, and sunk into disturbed and half- 
conscious slumber. She was roused by a noise — and 
starting up to meet Leoni, saw a stranger in the act of 
putting aside the curtains of the window through which 
he was entering. Excess of terror made her speechless 
for a moment ; when the man, who was in the garb of a 
boatman, said, 

" For the love of the saints, be calm, lady ! I would 
lay down my life in your service ; just hear me." 

Lolah now recognized Stefano, who had before their 
marriage brought her many a note and flower from Leoni. 

" Is the Count within ?" asked he anxiously. 

" I expect him every instant ; but tell me your busi- 
ness at this strange hour." 

Stefano hesitated. 

" Perhaps it were best I should, and yet^— do you know 
where I could find his Excellency ?" 

Lolah shook her head mournfully. 

" Lady, I must then tell you all ;" and he looked aside, 
and spoke hastily, as if unwilling to watch the misery his 
words must cause. " Lady, to-morrow this palace vnW be 
17* 
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seized by the officers of the Inquisition, the Count — ^now 
St. Rosalie punish his enemies — is accused of sorcery — 
to-morrow he will be arrested. My brother is one of their 
servants ; but the Count is our old patron — ^he gave me a 
hint — ^I rowed hither — by means of a fishing-hook I fas- 
tened a rope to the balcony, and sprung up : I know every 
room of the palace, and thought to take my chance of 
meeting the Count Leoni; my boat lies below — a ship 
will sail from the bay at the break of day — they need sail 
fast, for they have better wine aboard than they would 
wish to have known in Palermo." 

" Holy Virgin ! if my husband should not return !" 
exclaimed Lolah, wringing her hands in an agony. 
Stefano had not a word of comfort for such an emer- 
gency. Suddenly the Countess rose from her seat : " I 
will trust in the blessed saints for his return : what is the 
latest period that we can escape ?" 

" It vdll not be light this half hour, and I will answer 
for his safe pilotage while dark; but if the day once 
breaks, the fishermen will be abroad, and there wiU not be 
a chance of escape." 

Lolah sank on her knees, and remained for a few mo- 
ments with her face hidden between her hands in earnest 
prayer. Rising from the ground, she hastily addressed 
Stefimo. 

** Will you remain here and wait as long as you dare 
for the Count's arrival 7 I will return in a few min- 
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utes ; I only go to make some brief preparation for our 
flight." 

" Your flight ?" ejaculated the boatman, " you are in 
no danger." 

" It matters not," answered she passionately ; " I will 
not leave my husband's side." 

Ten minutes had scarcely elapsed, when she re-ap- 
peared in a plain dark traveling dress, and dragging with 
her a large horseman's cloak. 

" This will conceal him, as he must stay for no change 
of apparel. But can it be so long ? why, it is a quarter 
of an hour since you told me we had but half a one ;" 
and the gay and fairy chime of the time-piece told four 
o'clock. 

" It is very dark still," said she, looking from the win- 
dow. 

" Yes, lady, it is very dark, the moon set an hour 
ago ; but do you not lean out, the night-dew is falling 
heavily." 

Again Lolah turned to the time-piece, the hand marked 
that five minutes more had passed away ; she looked to 
Stefano, but he only shook his head and muttered some 
indistinct sound. A little rosary of coral and of the many- 
colored lavas of Vesuvius hung at her waist — she prized 
it, for it was her dead mother's gift to her in her earliest 
childhood, and it was linked with the hope and affection 
of other years : her hand trembled so that she could not 
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count the beads, but she repeated the prayers, at first au- 
dibly, and then the words died away in faint murmurs ; at 
length she herself knew not what she was uttering. Her 
cheek, which had been pale as the funereal marble, burned 
with crimson, her lips were white and apart — ^the fever 
of her mind had communicated itself to her frame. 
With an unsteady step she again approached the balcony 
— " Tell me," said she, faintly, " is there a gray streak 
amid those clouds ? I cannot see." 

" Lady, it is still dark ; hist !*' at this moment, a dis- 
tant step was heard in the corridor ; nothing but hear- 
ing made intense by anxiety could have caught it 

" Mother of God ! I thank thee, it is Leoni I" 

She sprang forward ; but her head grew dizzy, and 
she leant for a moment against the table for support. 
Leoni entered the room, haggard with his excited vigil, 
his cloak disordered, his rich vest left open at the throat, 
as if in the agitation of the gaming-table he had loosened 
it to give himself air ; a contraction, seemingly habitual, 
darkened his forehead ; he was young still, but the ex- 
pression and colors of youth were gone. He advanced 
moodily and abstractedly, when his eye was caught by the 
appearance of Stefano, who had lost not a moment in fas- 
tening the coils of the rope to the balcony. 

" Robber !" shouted he ; but the hand which sought 
his sword was arrested by Lolah's Ught touch on his arm. 

" Be sUll for your sweet life's sake," said she, in an 
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3amest whisper, that fixed his attention at once ; '' yonder 
faithful creature has risked his life for yours ; we must 
fly, or to-morrow dawns for you in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition ; all is ready for flight, only come." 

Leoni turned still paler ; then rallying with the high 
courage of his race, exclaimed, " Who dares accuse me ? 
md what is my crime ?" 

" ITiat matters not," said Stefano ; " my brother gave 
me the hint ; you fly to-night or are a prisoner in the 
[noming. In the name of the good St. Rosalie, don't 
stand talking; you have lost time enough already; we 
bave settled every thing while waiting for you ; — as if any 
good Christian ever kept such hours!" but these last 
words were muttered in an under-tone. 

" Come, my husband, there will be opportunity enough 
for explanation ; fling this cloak round you, and follow 
me," said the Countess, stepping onwards. 

" Never, Lolah," rejoined Montefiore, startled by the 
danger which a conscious feeling in his own heart fore- 
boded was true; "never shall you be exposed to the 
hardship and danger of such a flight for me, so worth- 
less, so neglectful !" But she was already at the foot of 
the ladder. 

" Come, Signer, ten minutes more, and we are lost !" 
Leoni followed, though almost unconsciously ; and ui an 
instant more Stefano was steering his boat into the bay. 

" Lolah, why are you here ?" burst from him in the 
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bitter accents of self-reproach, as he felt her head sink 
on his shoulder. 

" Nay, my Leoni," said the low sweet voice on which 
he once hung with such passionate love, " where should 
I be but where rests all my earthly happiness ? with my 
head on your heart, Leoni, love mine, I am very, very 
happy !" 

Gently his arm enfolded the confiding and childlike 
form that rested upon him, and all the memory of their 
early tenderness gushed into his thoughts ; while she, 
with a woman's engrossing devotedness, forgot every 
thing but that her husband was once more her own. 

" You must just pass for two runaways," said Stefa- 
no, " who have bribed me to row you beyond a powerfrd 
noble's reach, and who mean to stay from Palermo, till, 
for the daughter's sake, the lover is forgiven." 

" Whither are we going ?" asked Montefiore. 

" On board yonder vessel, which bears a smuggling 
cargo : and pray you, at the port where she stops, lose no 
time in embarking for another. Do you remember the 
Marchese di Gonzarga ?" 

" Ay, the stripling ! the sweeping away of whose du- 
cats is the only instance of luck that ever awaited me at 
that accursed rouge-et-noir table. 

" I doubt you owe something of your present plight tp 
him ; he is nephew to the Grand Inquisitor." 
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" And my husband is then the victim of his vile re- 
venge !" cried the Countess, in a tone of delight. 

Stefano made no answer : the next moment they were 
close to the ship, and he, fastening the boat to its side by 
a rope, sprung on board to be spokesman for the party. 
Lolah trembled as the fragile bark rocked to and fro be- 
neath the dark stem of the vessel, from which hung a 
lantern, whose dim light showed what she deemed their 
perilous position. Leoni might have felt the beating of 
the heart pillowed on his own ; but he had himself been 
so long the sole object of his thoughts, that his wife's 
fear, not being shared by himself, never entered his mind. 

" How provoking it is that I should have lost my last 
rouleau ! I have not a ducat ; and you hurried me so, 
that I had no time to bring away any thing !" exclaimed 
he, peevishly. " What the de\il terms shall we come to 
with these rascals, without money ?" 

" I have here three rouleaux," said the Countess ; " I 
should have brought away more gold, but for its weight, 
— ^I therefore preferred my diamonds, as to their sale we 
must look for our future support." 

A smile passed over Montefiore's face ; dearly did 
Lolah love his smUe ; but now rather, a thousand times 
rather would she have met his darkest frown. 

"All is settled; you are to give the Captain fifty 
crowns on arriving in port ; for the sake of his own pretty 
Agata, he said he would not be hard upon two young 
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lovers: — ^I thought," added Stefano in a whisper, "I 
might so promise, as I knew my kdy had brought jewels 
away with her." 

" Give me the rouleaux," said the Count, " and do you 
take them, Stefano ; and when I return I will increase 
them a hundred-fold." 

" Keep your money good your Excellency ; what I 
have done was in honor and love for your noble house. 
Keep your gold ; it would little benefit me, I trow !" 

Leoni rose in anger, and began hastily to ascend the 
side of the ship. Stefano helped the Countess, who, as 
with his aid she climbed the knotted ropes, whispered, 

" Take the gold, and lay it out in masses at the 
shrine of St. Rosalie, and this ring — ^my father gave it 
me ; he will thankfully redeem it, and bless you, as his 
child does now." 

" Come, come, Stefano, here's what will .furnish you 
with many a merry night ;" and Montefiore again pressed 
the money mto Stefano's hand, who did not now reject it: 
the voice in which he muttered his good wishes was ii> 
audible ; and as he sprang into his boat, the tears of t 
three-year-old child stood in the eyes of the hardy rower. 
The Captain civilly showed the fugitives into a small 
cabin ; and a fresh breeze filling the sails, bore them rap- 
idly from Sicily. 

Next morning, all was astonishment and consterna- 
tion in Palermo ; there was the palace with its splendid 
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ornaments, its almost regal train of servants : there were 
the gorgeous dresses, there were the golden caskets filled 
with jewels and perfumes ; but where were the Count 
and Countess ? The domestics searched every room in 
dismay ; not only were they gone, but not a vestige re- 
mained of their flight. A strange suspicion rose in eve- 
ry mind ; pale and affrighted they crowded together, and 
then surmise found speech. What if the demon, for 
whose wealth their lord had bartered his immortal soul— 
what if he had exacted, at length, his fearful tribute : 
had he carried off his victim bodily ? But then the 
Countess, their gentle and pious mistress, could she be 
involved in such awful doom ? A loud knocking at the 
portal broke off their discourse ; eveiy one hurried to the 
door — ^to admit the officers of the Inquisition. All search 
was fruitless, all inquiry vain. The palace was confisca- 
ted, and its rich furniture sold ; the Marchese di Monte- 
fiore was summoned to appear on a charge of sorcery ; 
he came not to answer the accusation, and sentence of 
outlawry was passed against him. A thousand wild ru- 
mors were afloat, which finally merged in one — ^that un- 
earthly retribution had been exacted for unearthly riches. 
Yet there were two in Palermo who knew the truth ; the 
father of Lolah, who died shortly after, a lonely and bro- 
ken-hearted man ; and Stefano— but he kept the secret 
as one of life and death ; and when he perished in a storm 
18 
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at sea, it was baried with him m the deep and fathomless 
waters. 

But now to return to onr fagitives. At the first port 
they touched, they re-embarked, and finally landed at Mar- 
seilles ; a small but lovely cottage on the sea-shore received 
them, an oUve plantation encircled the house, and the Pro- 
vence rose looked in at the casements. The far plains were 
covered with heath and thyme on one side and on the 
other was the sea, where the rich vessels of the merchants 
seemed to sail to and fro for ever. Fear and fatigue had 
severely tried a frame so frail as that of Lolah : and her 
husband's apprehension on her account for a time recalled 
his love ; perhaps they are more inseparable than we are 
ready to admit. Leoni felt that he was the only link be- 
tween Lolah and life — ^his care the barrier between her and 
death ; at length his gentle watchfulness was rewarded by 
the smile returning to her lip, and the rose to her cheek. 
Lolah thought she was very happy ; in truth, from her 
birth, nature and fortune had been at variance ; her delir 
cate health unfitted her for either crowds or late hours — a 
constitutional timidity made her shrink from strangers — 
she had neither the talents which require, nor the spirits 
which enjoy an enlarged sphere of action ; the affectionate 
monotony of her present Ufe was just suited to her. 

Not so to her husband, who soon desired more activity, 
more variety, more excitement ; a thousand times did he 
ask himself of what avail was his boundless wealth, if he 
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made it not the minister of pleasure ? Every evening 
that he marked the sea redden beneath the setting sun, he 
vowed it should be the last. At length he resolved (m 
leaving their cottage ; and, after traveling for a few days 
they settled in a superb ch&teau near Lyxms. Lolah 
trembled at the magnificence which again surrounded 
them. Once she ventured to remonstrate on their lavish 
expenditure; but Leoni only laughed, and said, "You 
will not find here the miserable superstition of the Sicil- 
ians; and great part of my wealth was placed abroad. 
First we will dazzle these provincials, and then proceed to 
Paris." 

In fact Leoni feared yet to enter that most caravan- 
serai-like capital ; he wished to be somewhat forgotten of 
his countrymen, before he risked meeting with them. Half 
Lyons was soon collected at the chateau; what was 
splendor to Leoni, unless it were envied and admired? 
Perhaps the secret of his character was, that he wbs a 
very vain man, and yet had nothing in himself whereby 
that vanity was gratified ; this forced him upon external 
resources. Again he delighted in bewildering by his mag- 
nificence, and astonishing by its extent. But in this 
enjoyment Lolah took no part; in this new display of 
riches, she saw but a confirmation of the susfncions which 
had driven them from Palermo ; and Leoni — to whom, in 
spite of his selfishness, her devotion, her imcomplaining 
abandonment of home, friends, name, for his sake, had 
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endeared her more and more, and who felt that Lolah was 
his only link with the past, the sole remembrance of his 
early and happy youth — ^Leoni felt Utterly the barrier that 
doubt drew between his wife and himself. He was mor- 
tified to think that his very power degraded him in her 
eyes ; that she confounded him with alchymists and sor- 
cerers, whom he despised as they were despised in that 
military and feudal age. A thousand times he was on the 
pcHnt of revealing his secret, and then again the memory 
of the secrecy so mysteriously enjoined arose within him. 
A visitor at their f^tes, a passer-by on the road, who caught 
sight of the youthful couple, would have envied their hap- 
piness ; but whosoever could have looked within on the 
hideous depths of their troubled minds, would have seen 
fear, discontent, and sorrow for the past, and misgiving for 
the future. 

One night there was a superb entertainment; the 
Countess presided, pale and melancholy ; the Count weaiy 
of himself, and therefore of his guests, secretly compfured 
them with the brilliant groups that had assembled in his 
pakzzo at Palermo, and thought how little his provincial 
set were worthy of the cost and taste bestowed upon 
them. In reality, display had lost its novelty, and ccmse- 
quently its charm in his eyes. The evening had not half 
passed away, when Lolah was astonished by his coming 
up to her and whispering, " For Heaven's sake, find some 
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excuse for dismissing these people ! Illness will do ; for 
I am sure you look pale enough." 

She might have re-echoed her husband's words, for he 
himself looked wild and haggard. Still, it was near mid- 
night when their guests dispersed ; and Leoni — on return- 
ing from conducting la Presidente de Lanville, always the 
latest of the late, to her huge family coach — silently ap- 
proached one of the windows and stepping out on the 
terrace, stood as if absorbed in the lovely view — and lovely 
indeed it was. Below, was a smooth turf, which sloped 
down to a lake, whose surface reflected the moonshine 
broken and tremulous ; the moon herself was rising on 
the other side of the chateau, and so was invisible ; but 
her light lay silvery on the grass, and lent a softness 
sweeter even than color, to many-shaped beds, which 
were filled with flowers. In the middle of the garden was 
a fountain ; to a certain height the water shot up in a 
bright and straight column, suddenly the stream divided 
and came down in a glittering shower to the marble basin 
below, and the falling of this fountain was the only sound 
that broke the perfect stillness. A quiet step approached, 
a soft hand was laid on his arm, and liolah whispered, " Is 
it not beautiful ?" How often will the lips frame some 
indifferent question, when the heart is full of the most 
important ! 

" Will you then regret to leave it ?^' said Leoni, as 
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tbey wandered through the mazes of odoriferous flower- 
pots, " for we must go to-morrow." 

Lolah gazed upon his face, but words died on her lips. 

" That wearisome Madame de Lanville," continued he, 
'< entertained me this evening with her delight that she 
should soon have a worthy friend to introduce to me ; for 
that in a week's time the Count Gonzaga, the nephew of 
the great cardinal, would spend a few days at her house, 
on his way to the south of France; and was so sure I 
■bould find him a charming acquaintance. Plague on the 
old simpleton, and the Count too ! what cursed chance 
brings him here ?" 

"My Leoni, why should you fear him?" murmured 
Lolah. 

" Fear him, nonsense ! But it would be very disa. 
greeable to have the old and foolish story which banished 
us from Palermo, set abroad in Lyons ;" and, lost in gloomy 
meditation, he sank on a carved stone seat by the lake. 
For a moment the Countess stood irresolute by his side — 
suddenly dropping on one knee, she leant her beautiful 
head on his arm, and watching his countenance with those 
eloquent eyes which had never lo6ked upon him but in 
love, said, in a low pleading voice : 

" Leoni mine, my heart has never had one thought 
hidden from you, how can you bear to shut yours so 
utterly from me ?" 

He made her no answer except by kissing her eyes, as 
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if he might not see and resist their eloquent pleading ; but 
his young" wife had gained courage — ^the worst was over — 
and her very fondness, which made his anger such a thing 
of fear, now urged her to endeavor to persuade, if she 
could not convince. She implored him to say what was 
the secret of his wealth ; to justify its possession, if possi- 
Ue — ^if not, to fling it from him ; what lot could there be 
in life which she would not be ready to share with him ? 
Had his wealth made him happy ? oh, no ! it had sown 
division between them ; it had exiled him from his own 
land ; it was now about to force him to become a wanderer 
again. 

" I tell you, my beloved husband, this secret is to me 
even as death ; I kneel to the Madonna, and my thoughts 
are not with prayer ; in society I shrink from every eye 
with a vague but ever present fear — a word, a look, sends 
the color to my cheek, and curdles the life-blood at my 
heart ; and yet I know not what I dread ; and sleep, oh, 
sleep is very terrible ! for then, Leoni, you tell me what it 
is death to hear, and I start from my pillow — but when I 
wake I disbelieve your guilt ; — you guilty, Leoni ? oh, no ! 
no !" and again her head sank, while the moonlight fell 
on her pale cheek, and eyes glistening with, earnestness 
and tears. 

Weak and self-indulgent, accustomed to yield in all 
things to the impulse of the moment, Leoni was a very 
unfit person to be intrusted with a mystery and a secret : 
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he sufficed not to himself; he felt weary of his unshared 
thoughts; and at this moment he was irresolnte-^he 
would even have wished to throw all the responsibility 
of decisicm on the fragile and gentle creature at his 
side. 

In the deep stillness of that moonlight midnight he 
told her all ; his voice died in silence, which was inter- 
rupted by a faint shriek from his wife ; she pointed to the 
lake, but strong terror made her speechless — a faint silvery 
outline of a form was seen in the distant air ; it came 
nearer, and the shadow fell dark upon the wave ; a stately 
and lovely female slowly advanced across the water, 
which yielded not beneath her shining feet. . The flashing 
of her radiant eyes fell upon the culprit — she raised her 
hand, whereon shone the starry talisman as it shone when 
she bade the spirits give him wealth unbounded and at a 
wish. She beckoned Leoni. A power was on him 
which forced him to obey — ^he sprang towards the lake — 
he sank below the surface — ^twice he emerged from the 
bright waves, again they closed over his head, and the 
moon shone upon one unbroken line of light. The 
strange and beautiful being gazed on the spot with a look 
of horror ; she wrung her hands as if in the helpless- 
ness of despair — a low cry came upon the wind, and its 
mysterious utterer had disappeared. An influence 
stronger than even fear or love had riveted Lolah like a 
statue to the place ; but as that figure melted into air, a 
O— 
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terrible life returned to her^-she rushed towards the lake, 
and with one wild shriek plunged into its depths. 

Next morning, the birds were singing among the 
boughs, the bees were gathering their early honey amid 
the flowers, the sun had turned the lake into a sheet of 
gold — when the servants were drawn to the spot by a 
light-blue scarf floating on the waters ; they knew it was 
what their mistress had worn the night before. The 
silver flowers embroidered upon it, glittering in the sun- 
shine, first caught the eye ; assistance was procured, and 
the bodies were soon found. The wreath of white lilies 
yet bound the raven tresses of Lolah, some of whose 
lengths had become entangled round the neck of her hus- 
band. They parted them not, but carried them to the 
chft-teau. Ere noon, every inhabitant of Lyons had 
mourned over their youthful, but marble-like beauty. 
None knew their history ; none ever solved the mystery 
of their fate — but there were many affectionate hearts that 
grew sorrowful for their sake — and kind hands buried 
them together in the same grave. 

One morning a marble urn was found upon their 
tomb, though none could tell who placed it there. On it 
was exquisitely carved a veiled female figure, with hands 
clasped as if in prayer, and head bowed down as if weep- 
ing ; she was kneeling at the foot of the Cross : a scroll 
below was graven with one single word — Submission ! 

W. P. 
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BATTLE-FIELD SCENES. 

'Tis sad indeed to view the battle plain, 

When, midst the groups of slaying and of slain, 

Contending and subdued, is heard the cry 

Of hope, of triumph, or of agony : 

When havoc with its blood-red hand in air. 

And passion with its arm of vengeance bare. 

Stalk through the field to deal destruction round. 

And suffering breathes, or dies in every sound. 

But sadder far it is, the battle o'er. 

The sounds of spirit and of life no more. 

To trace, when gazing o'er the fearful scene, 

The change one night could make, from what has be 

And mark all fallen, the brave, the young in years, 

The boldest, and the noblest, and the best, 

The hottest in the combat now at rest. 

The mightiest in stature laid at length. 

And all the silent mockery of strength. — 

Perhaps the desolation of the scene. 

Some Uving form disturbs, some maid is seen 

To seek her lover 'mid the scatter'd dead. 

And press the bloody sod with anxious tread. 
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Who shall describe her sudden scream of joy, 
Joy for an instant free from all alloy, 
As she descries the well remembered face 
Where death's rude hand her glance refused to trace ? 
Or who the speechless gloom and horror show. 
That makes no sobs to swell, no tears to flow. 
With which she mourns her hopes forever fled. 
And sits and gazes on the silent dead ? 
All other sights she heedeth not, nor sees 
The frozen glance, nor hears upon the breeze 
The struggling groans of them that die, nor fears 
The wretch who with far other thought appears. 
E'en he, the plunderer of the unconscious corse, 
Touched with a sudden feeling of remorse. 
Turning to other prey, and passing by. 
Respects that maiden's silent agony. 

E. P. 
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PORGIVENESS. 

AN INDIAN THOUGHT. 

When on the fragrant sandal-tree 

The woodman's axe descends, 
And she who bloomed so beanteously 

Beneath the keen stroke bends, 
E'en on the edge that wrought her death. 
Dying she breathes her sweetest breath. 
As if to token, in her fall, 
Peace to her foes and love to all. 

How hardly man this lesson learns, 

To smile and bless the hand that spurns ; 

To see the blow, to feel the pain. 

But render only love again ; 

This spirit not to earth is given — 

One had it, but he came from Heaven ; 

Reviled, rejected and betrayed, 

No curse he breathed, no plaint he made. 

But when in death's deep pang he sighed, 

Prayed for his murderers and died. 
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A VISION OF DREAMS. 

B7 HISS SARAH C. CLAEK. 

O I spirit land I thou land of dreatni I 
A world thoa art of mysteriont giMims ; 
Of startling voices and sounds of strife ; 
A world of the dead, and the hoes of lift. 



Seated beneath an old sturdy oak, with a vdome of 
this gifted poetess in my hand, I had long been miuing ; 
nature became overpowered, and a vision piissed acroea my 
soul. Methought I wandered in a fairy land, 'mid trees 
and ^Mirkling fountains. The ground beneath was decked 
with flowers, and from bough to bough hung the woodbine 
and honeysuckle. Soft, silvery tones, such as visit ns in 
dreams, floated through the perfumed air, and filled my 
soul witl» melody. The pale auxna had just risen, and by 
her light I saw upon the greensward groups of tiny fiuries, 
who seemed to be offering their homage to one who sat 
enthroned near them. So silently had they asaemUed, that 
till now, I waa not aware of thdr preaooce. Soon, at the 
command of their queen, they vanished, and I waa left 
alone with her. 

<<Chiki of earth!" said^ahe.'^llatenl before thee none 
have ever visited these realms^ or leaned ihetecrets of 
19 
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this enchanted spot. I am the Spirit of Sleep. It is to 
me that mortals owe their dreams ; and none, who have 
ever visited my kingdom, have heen able to withstand my 
influence." 

The fairy arose and plucked a flower, which she placed 
in my hand. " To this blossom," said she, " belongs the 
power of revealing to you the visions of mortal dreams ; 
and it will retain its virtues only as long as you are silent 
Farewell !" — and she vanished. 

Amazed, I gazed upon the flower, and behold! the 
dream of an innocent and beautiful child passed before me. 
It dreamed of Heaven, and that it wandered there with 
angels. Sometimes a smile flitted across its face, hke the 
trace of some beautiful vision ; and then, calmer thoughts 
succeeded, till the spell of the Sleep-Spirit v^as broken, 
and the child awoke. 

Then came a vision from an eager boy, and his dream 
was fame ! Two paths were opened before him ; but the 
one was watered by streams of blood, and at the sight he 
sickened ; the other was barren to his unskilled eye, yet 
near it bloomed the bright flowers of Poesy. He chose 
that ; and in fency, drank deep draughts from the fount of 
the Muse, and bound the laurel crown of genius upon his 
brow. 

The dream of manhood was of wealth. Long did he 
revel in visions of gold and gliftering gems, and the treas- 
ures and fabrics of lands where stood ancestral trees, and 
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castles whose walls were clad with aged ivy. He dreamed 
of long rent-rolls, and servitors in jeweled armor, as in the 
olden days of chivalry. He saw himself the envied master 
of riches untold ; and in the fulhiess of his joy, he awoke, 
and it was but a dream ! 

Then I looked upon one notorious for crime. He started 
and groaned, for in his visions the ghastly forms of the 
murdered passed before him ; and each paused before he 
passed, and uncovered to his gaze the wound from which 
the blood still flowed ; and said, " Your blood for mine ! 
your blood for mine !" He turned to flee, but behold a 
deep and fathomless abyss, from which the dense smoke 
wreathed itself into horrid forms, and with a wild shriek 
he, too, awoke. 

Then came an old and hoary-headed man. He dreamed 
of the rest for the children of Grod, and of those who have 
already entered therein. The wife of his youth, and the 
children of his manhood beckon him on, and he stretches 
forth his eager arms to them ; but the spell is dissolved, 
the vision of the old man has sped away. 

Then passed before my eyes the dream of the lonely 
captive in his cell. His mind wandered back to the days 
of innocent boyhood, when his father joined in his youthful 
sport ; or his young mother sat beside hun beneath the old 
and stately elms, and taught him the way to Heaven. And 
then he stood beside that mother's couch on tkat sorrowful 
morning. He heard again her earnest tones, her dying 
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prayer. A hallowed influence came over his soul ; again 
his mother is beside him and whispers of repentance. His 
heart is softened, he weeps, but the dream has passed and 
the captive is again alone. 

Then, too, my own visions stood revealed. The prize of 
mental toil glittered before me ; the golden honors of our 
classic hall were within my grasp. There were youthful 
forms, and glowing cheeks, and beaming eyes glancing 
around, and brows that bore the impress of all that is 
lovable in woman ; but the prize was mine, I had knelt 
before the revered form of him whose hand was to bestow 
it. I felt its silken band encircling my neck, a shout of 
exultation burst from my lips ! Alas ! the spell of silence^ 
as of sleep, was broken, my vision had passed, it was a 
dream! 



THE END . 
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